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JUSTICE 





BY J. A. VAN AUKEN. 


Tue history of the universal con- 
¥sciousness clearly shows, that, insepara- 
Ibly associated with the phenomena of 
conscience is the idea of a power 
superior to that of men. And these 
Phenomena distinctly reveal a sense 
Thoth of dependence upon and of obli- 
gation to this power. This voice with- 
in, this sense of obligation, has been, 
Pby all ages and by all people, regarded 
Jas that of some personal being, of A1- 
“mighty power, to whom men, in their 
joy, give praise and adoration—from 
Jwhom, in their affliction, seek relief 
Jin penance and prayer. By this same 
means is also revealed an idea of retri- 
Wbutive issues in this life—and one that 
can in no way be eradicated—an idea 
Gof an impersonal justice, imperatively 
demanding that, in the final issue, all 
human acts shall receive their just de- 
serts. Hence it is, by the constitution 
‘Jand real circumstances of men, that 
Wtheir first ideas of desert, of punish- 
Yment, of law, receive their objective 
}suggestions, through earthly laws and 
earthly institutions. This natural rea- 
json—this regulative idea of human 
jconduct— Justice, is that element of 
jcharacter, that  basis-principle im- 
jplanted in every rational mind, to ren- 
der unto every creature its deserving 
rewards. ‘‘ There is, says Burke, “ one 
element that is common to all man- 
‘kind, I mean’ Justice. That which 
July 1. 
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emanates from the divine part of every 
human creature, and which, when the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat, 
will stand as our advocate or accuser 
before that great bar on high, when 
man shall be called to render up an ac- 
count for the deeds done here in the 
body.” This Justice, then, is a regula- 
tive idea, and comprehending the doc- 
trine of rewards and punishments, in 
its bearings upon human conduct, in 
civil society, is a moral force, grounded 
in the reason and conscience of univer- 
sal humanity. Hence, true govern- 
ment, though exercised by men, is a 
divine institute, with divine sanctions, 
having for its end the conservation of 
morality and civil economy. And, un- 
less the state upholds morality as an 
end in itself, it will signally fail in its 
economical purposes also. This Justice 
presents a threefold aspect : One look- 
ing to future conduct, as preventive ; 
another to present, as reformatory, and 
a third to the past, to the intrinsic de- 
merit of acts themselves, as retributive. 
That such is Justice, such the nature 
of the State, may be clearly shown 
from three distinct sources ; the philos- 
ophy of language, a true expediency, 
and the teachings of inspiration. If 
then, language have any meaning aside 
from mere arbitrary names, then the 
idea of Justice, the intrinsic fitness of 
things, the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments, is grounded in the very 
soil and roots of language. Language, 
indeed, is a necessary outgrowth of 
ideas arising in the mind, and hence 
inseparably associated with them. In 
fact, to think is but to embody ideas in 
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language, and in it all human thinking 
must find a fitting expression. Lan- 
guage, then, is a necessary condition 
for the evolution of ideas. And those 
words coined to the expression of an 
idea necessarily belong to it as such. 
Divest, if we will, an idea, of the lan- 
guage in which it is expressed, and what 
have we left? Divest human beings 
of the means of giving vent to their 
souls, and what, I ask, remains? The 
answer is obvious ; nor is it a peurile, 
pitiful begging of the question either ; 
nor can those who deny retribution in 
respect to past acts, help applying the 
term penal in respect to its preventive 
aspect. Law, indeed, is not the mere 
popular will in written form, but it is 
accepted thought and truth coined into 
statutes, and admitted by the moral 
sense in reason and conscience. Law 
thus constituted cannot be violated 
with impunity. Whenever the moral 
sense is shocked and aggrieved, law 
violated, it at once demands reparation, 
that the wrong be righted, the offender 
punished ; not because the act was an 
inconvenience to society, a nuisance, a 
mere state to be regretted ; if so, then 
along with it goes all conviction of in- 
trinsic demerit, leaving a condition of 
soul, in which punishment, disciplinary 
suffering, can have no real reformative 
efficacy ; but because the act is wicked 
in itself, for which he deserves to suffer. 
There is, indeed, no essential difference 
between human justice and the Divine, 
the one being but an imperfect form of 
the other. In _ fact, throughout the 
universe, there is but one morality, one 
idea of punishment, one justice ; and 
when these are departed from, only 
counterfeits take their places. Again, 
the retributive principle of justice is 
made more manifest in the light of a 
true expediency. A true utility de- 
mands something higher, more noble, 
more inflexible, than mere popular will, 
and more substantial than modern 
chicane. If men are responsible be- 
ings, then there must be a power to 
which they are obligated. This power 
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lies either in society as such, or in a 
light received by society from that 
higher power, the fountain of truth 
and justice. Ifthe former, then might 
constitutes right, a dogma long since 
exploded in the light of reason and 
conscience, and only the latter remains ; 
and that a high expediency requires 
only what tends to conserve this end, 
If indeed it be, that offenders are pun. 
ished only that other crimes may not 
be committed, then is taken away that 
sacred feeling with which law ought 
always to be regarded, if it would ex. 
ert its best economical and moral in. 
fluences. It must take away that rey.| 
erence due to ministers of justice even | 
of a mere economical expediency. It! 
is only when men are taught that pun.) 
ishment is a mere temporal expedient, 
unconnected with any of those moral 
ideas that take hold upon the invisible 
and the eternal, and hence, having no 
permanent standard, that there is a 
sinking lower and lower, a dragging’ 
down of all law, and the courts, and 
humanity with them, until, disregard- 
ing moral guilt, it may be justly doubt- 
ed whether the horse thief is not just 
as good as another who has become an 
inconvenience to society by having 
more horses than his neighbors. Such 
are the necessary results of attempting 
to rule men through their understand- 
ings rather than their moral nature. 
Not that intellectual culture would in) 
the least be depreciated ; far from it,| 
but moral and _ intellectual culture! 
should go hand in hand together. It 
does seem, however, that popular edu- 
cation is fast sinking into mere sensual, 
secular, partial training, disciplining 
the human animal only, and neglecting 
a cultivation of those inherent forces’ 
and senses of the spiritual and respon- 
sible. An insane dread of the imper- 


atives and retributions of religion and 
law, originated by a single education 
of the intellect, is driving many from 
the restraints of morality to the licen- 
tiousness of sensualism and the anarchy 
Nothing among an intel- 


of atheism. 
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lectual nation but a rigid adherence to 
the dictates of justice can preserve it 
fom absolute skepticism, and, if you 
Jease, animalism. Men may weep 
over the animal sufferings of men and 
yet have very little of that yearning of 
gul which seeks to raise a kindred 
spirit from a deeper bondage and degra- 
jation in the slavery of the flesh. But 
if the moral be educated with the in- 
tellectual, then is the sovereignty of 
law——of justice—a fixed certainty. 
Again, inspiration most emphatically 
declares the truth of the principle now 
contended for, in that men are com- 
manded to ‘‘avenge not themselves,” 
but rather to “ give place unto wrath,” 
and this, of course, as individuals, 
either singly or aggregate. Thus far 
society can have, at best, only regulated 
lynch law. Fortunately, however, the 
Apostle does not cease here, but adds, 
“Jet every soul be subject to the powers 
that are over us. For the authority is 
not except from God, so that he that 
resisteth the ordinance resisteth the 
authority of God. Magistrates are not 
aterror to the good, but to the wicked. 
Do that which is good, and thou shalt 
have the reward of the same; but if 
thou doest evil, be afraid, for he bear- 
eth not the sword in vain. He is God’s 
minister, an avenger upon him that 
doeth evil.” What can be more ex- 
plicit than this! Yet men will prate 
about the ‘error of those who would 
grasp the awful power of retributive 
justice, and drag it down from the high 
and holy sphere to which it belongs, 
into tlhe lower regions of human polity, 
thereby giving to earthly rulers, under 
the notion ot a divine right, not only 
to protect society, but to punish what 
they may view as moral guilt.” How 
men can obtain such notions of Serip- 
ture is beyond present comprehension. 
Yet apparently great and good men are 
daily launching forth such views into 
the field of public consideration, and 
there is, indeed, a tickling fascination 
in them, which excites ‘‘ pleasing sen- 
gations,’ not, however in the hearts 
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and souls of men, but in their animal 
propensities. Wicked and unholy men 
may obtain the administration of gov- 
ernment, and pervert it to unhallowed 
uses, but the essential idea will yet re- 
main. Churches may become places of 
refuge for thieves and robbers, yet re- 
main sanctuaries for the worship of 
God. Religion may be made a cloak for 
multitudes of sins, and still remain the 
same in essence and purity. Injustice 
may sit enthroned while justice lies 
writhing at its feet ; injustice, however, 
can only pretend ; it is justice alone 
that can rightfully execute. It is, 
then, in this sense, and this alone, that 
men have even aright thus to talk, 
for the censuring of bigotry, narrow- 
mindedness, drunkenness, deceit, hypoc- 
risy, lying, licentiousness and injus- 
tice, is often the most proper, equitable 
and effective means of maintaining civil 
liberty and justice. A great problem 
with which humanity is now concerned 
is, what will be the effect upon civil 
society if mankind progress indefinitely 
in the knowledge of this world, when 
at the same time those moral forces of 
the human soul are wholly neglected ! 
Can intellect enthrone itself in the hu- 
man mind above those moral faculties 
of duty and religion, without impair- 
ing the true interests of men! A pro- 
blem indeed and in truth, one involv- 
ing materially the future interests of 
mankind. Yet men will still persist, 
as they ever have done, in pursuing the 
bent of their own fallen natures, even 
to a disregard of that part intended to 
exert the saving influence, following 
‘ hopeful, enterprising, vigorous truth,” 
as they call it, and claiming the ‘ /u- 
ture and the unknown” as their inherit- 
ance, fearlessly casting aside those 
great moral and religious truths as fast 
as they evolve themselves within them. 
Truth, indeed, is uot mere opinion, nor 
that which is trowed in upon the pub- 
blic gaze ; but it is that which cannot, 
will not he hidden long at a time, that 
which manifests itself by its own light. 
Nor should that which comes in one 
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way be preferred to that of another. 
Nor is there a difference between moral 
and religious truth, save that the one 
comes directly from God, and the other 
from Him through Christ. But physi 
cal truth, it is said, is to ‘‘ uproot these 
old prejudices.” However the relations 
between physical and moral truth may 
be changed, the one is by no means to 
supplant the other; but the two are, 
indeed, one and inseparable. Each 
having all the more validity as it is the 
more firmly established by the other. 
Rationalism long had the field in the 
German intellect, and Nihilism long 
prevailed in the truth, and with what 
effects is known to all. Infidelity now 
has the vantage ground in the English 
mind, and skepticism no small hold 
upon the educated mind in our own 
clime, foisted in chip by chip from 
German workshops, transplanted root 
by root from English universities. It 
is, however, human intellect that con- 
stitutes mana progressive being. Age 
after age brings him nearer to a com 
plete apprehension of the myriad won- 
ders that surround him, though he must 
ever remain, while fettered to the earth 
and blinded by the body, unable to 
grasp and comprehend the infinite. 
But the time will come, though not in 
this or in a succeeding age, when this 
problem, perplexing indeed to the rea- 
son, and hidden truths of to-day, will 
be as clear as the noon-day sky, if men 
will only listen to the behests of con- 
science, of religion, parts, indeed, of that 
same immortal spirit that urges them 
onward. If not here then in the here- 
after. For the final prevalence of truth 
is sure. It may be temporarily sup- 
pressed; error may triumph over it, 
and it may seem to be lost ; yet its dis- 
enthrallment is just as certain as the 
release of the earth, by solar heat, from 
the mists that press upon its bosom. 
Krror gravitates, its nature is down- 
ward ; but truth soars, its own intrin- 
sic buoyancy bears it sooner or later to 
the surface of human observation ; it 


cannot perish, it is the companion of 


immortality, and will survive all sub- 
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lunary things, and will be seen and ad! 
mired ages after falsehood and all he 
base crew shall have gone down to thei 
dark dwelling places. Magna Charta, 
although for centuries trampled unde 
foot by Norman tyrants, died not, but 
still lived on, and although at the cog 
of terrible scourges and sanguinary 
wars, triumphed in the end. The at 
tributes of truth are indeed too often 
overlooked by men in their blind zeal 
for self aggrandizement, even to a com. 
plete disregard of the moral and reli. 
gious sense of the soul. Nor is it 
without its rewards and consequent at- 
tendants—Skepticism, Atheism, Pan! 
theism, Nihilism, Polytheism, and in. 
deed anything but Actualism. As in 
the more extended tield of universal 
science, so in the political arena, a true 
expediency, and the prerogatives of in- 
spiration, demand that a stern justice 
be rigidly adhered to. It is a deplo 
rable fact that many public men base a 
life-long career upon a no firmer foun- 
dation than a mean selfish expediency, 
so called. But a true expediency de- 
mands what is right, and that alone; 
Roscoe Conkling arises in the United 
States Senate and asks, ‘is this meas- 
ure expedient ¢ is it politic ! will it en: 
hance the interests of the party m 
power! If so, then [ am for it.” An¢ 
ull the energy of his keen and pungent 
intellect is bent for its adoption.” An 
how often is the moral sense shockei 
wt such a procedure. Charles Sumnet 
then arises and asks, “ is this measure 
right ! If so, then I am for it, for right 
only in the long run is expedient.” Not 
only is the intelligence convinced but 
the moral sense applauds ; and well it 
may, for it is such sentiments, and sueb 
only, that find lodgment in the hearts 
and consciences of men. How long 
will men in their folly persist in follow 
ing the blind lights of their own crea: 
ting? When, too, will men be wise 
enough to see what is right, and noble 
enough to execute it ; and learn thal 
justice is more efficient for the policy 
of a nation than passion or interest 
Universal consciousness, a true expe 
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diency, and the teachings of Scripture, 
then, ‘do most positiv ely affirm that the 
great end of the State is the conserva- 
tion of society, and the aim of society 
the conservation of justice, and in it 
the moral nature of the races, not, how- 
ever, merely to maintain social order, 
to preserve personal rights, to secure 
property, but above all these. to school 
the moral sense of humanity, to train 
the soul to a reverence for law as law, 
and a constant contemplation of moral 
ideas in those temporal forms, which 
(fod has given to man in: His divine 
constitution, and intended to be real, 
although imperfect forms of a higher 
law and a_ holier justice. Ultra re- 
formers may prattle their silly cant 
about ‘lifting the fallen soul from its 
degradation, of inspiring the debased 
with a true sense of self-respect, and 
winning him by love from the paths of 
sin and shame, to those of virtue and 
honor.” Cruel, indeed, is it in that 
man who excitessuch pleasing antici- 
pations in the minds of poor fallen 
wretches of humanity, for when left 
to themselves the spell is surely broken, 
only to plunge the deeper into licen- 
tiousness and crime. Well does the 
philosophy of passion show that noth- 
ing is more deadening or hardening to 
the soul than a spurious emotion uncon- 
nected with any right following of 
moral guilt and conviction. Nor, in 
truth, can there be any real reforma- 
tion without a deep sense of moral 
guilt ; for it ts only when men become 
to know that they are suffering because 
they deserve to suffer, that real refor- 
mation can occur. How much more 
humane then, is this apparently sterner 
view, not only for society, but for its 
offenders also. Thus, when justice 
shall triumph, as triumph it will, then 
shall be that golden epoch of earthly 
purity and completion the eye of an- 
clent, grey-haired prophesy descried 
afar off, anddescrying, rejoiced ; ancient 
psalmody, too, saw; apostlehood  be- 
lieved the same, and spake concerning 
it, foretelling for ‘“ things on earth ” 
and for ‘ things in heaven.” Such a 








consummation of their hope men have 
not heard, neither hath the eye seen it. 
The leopard is to change his nature ; 
the wolf shall dwell in peace with the 
lamb. A holy mountain shall the 
earth be, in which shall be nothing 
to hurt or destroy. We thus shall 
look for a time when God shall take off 
this mantling curse of sin, not only 
from the souls of his redeemed sons, 
but also from every nature; when 
Eden itself shall be found again, whence 
justice once drove the fallen, that self- 
same paradise which “even in the 
sight of the great malign one lay 
pleasant,” and where ‘the pure air of 
the heart inspired vernal delight, able 
to drive all sadness.” 
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THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN, 


THouaguts of Heaven! they come when 


low 

The summer eve’s breeze doth faintly 
blow; 

When the mighty sea shines clear, un- 
stirred 


By the wavering tide or the dipping bird; 

They come in “the rush of the surging 
storm, 

When the blackening waves rear their 
giant form— 

When o’er the dark rocks curl the break- 
ers white, 

And the terrible lightnings rend the 
night— 

When the noble ship hath vainly striven 


With the tempest’s might, come thoughts 
of Heaven. 


They come where man doth not intrude, 

In the untracked forest’s solitude; 

In the stillness of the grey rocks’ height, 

Whence the lonely eagle takes his flight; 

On peaks, where lie the eternal snows; 

In the sun-bright isle, ’mid its rich repose; 

Where the fair swan sails from her silent 
brake; 

Where nature reigns in her deepest rest, 

Pure thoughts of Heaven come unre- 
press’d. 
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MARY MORRIS 


A WOMAN, who was born too early to 
derive benefit from the gradual eman- 
cipation law of Pennsylvania, escaped 
from bondage in Lancaster County to 
Philadelphia. There she married a 
free colored man by the name of 
Abraham Morris. They lived to- 
gether very comfortably for several 
years, and seemed to enjoy life as 
much as many of their more wealthy 
neighbors. But, it unfortunately 
happened that Mary’s master ascer- 
tained where she lived, and sent a 
man to arrest her, with directions 
either to sell her, or bring her back to 
him. 

Abraham Morris was a very intelli- 
gent, industrious man, and had laid 
up some money. He offered one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars of his earnings to 
purchase the freedom of his wife. 
The sum was accepted, and the parties 
applied to Daniel Bussier, a magis- 
trate in the District of Southwark, to 
draw upa deed of manumission. The 
money was paid, and the deed given ; 
But the agent employed to sell the wo- 
man absconded with the money. The 
master, after waiting several months 
and not hearing from him, sent to Phil- 
adelphia and caused Mary Morris to be 
arrested again. She was taken to the 
office of Daniel Bussier, and notwith- 
standing he had witnessed her deed of 
manumission a few months before, he 
committed her to prison as a fugitive 
slave. When her husband called upon 
Isaac T. Hopper and related all the 
circumstances, he thought there must 
be some mistake; for he could not believe 
that any magistrate would be so un- 
just and arbitrary, as to commit a wo- 
man to prison asa fugitive, when he 
had seen the money paid for her ran- 
som, and the deed of manumission 
given. He went to Mr. Bussier im- 
mediately, and very civilly told him 
that he called to make inquiry con- 
cerning a colored woman committed to 
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prison as a fugitive slave on the even- 
ing previous. 

“Go out of my office! 
dignified magistrate. 
ing to do with you.” 

He replied, “1 come here as the 
friend and adviser of the woman’s 
husband. My request is reasonable, 
and J trust thou wilt not refuse it,” 

In answer to this appeal Mr. Bus- 


’ said the un- 
‘1 want noth- 


ottice !” 


Friend Hopper offered him half a 
dollar, saying, “‘l want an extract 
from thy docket. Here is the lawful 
fee.” 

All this time, Mr. Bussier had been 
in the hands of a barber, who was 
cutting his hair. He became extreme. 
ly irritated, and said, “If you won't 
leave this oflice, I will put you out, as 
soon as I have taken the seat of jus- 
tice.” 

‘‘] wish thou wouldst take the seat 
of justice,” replied Friend Hopper; 
“for then I should obtain what | 
want; but if thou dost, | apprehend 
it will be for the first time.” 

Mr. Bussier sprang hastily from his 
chair, and seated himself at the mag- 
isterial desk, which was raised about a 
foot from the floor, and surrounded by 
a railing. Conceiving himself now 
armed with the thunders of the law, 
he called out, in tones of authority, 
“Mr. Hopper, I command you to quit 
this oftice !” 

The impassive Quaker stood perfect- 
ly still, and pointing to Abraham 
Morris, he again tendered the _ half 


dollar, saying, “I want an_ extract. 


from thy docket, in the case of this 
man’s wife. 
for it. Please give it to me.” 

This quiet perseverance deprived 
the magistrate of what little patience 
he had left. He took the importu- 
nate petitioner by the shoulders, 
pushed hiin into the street, and shut 
the door. 

Friend Hopper then applied to 
Jacob Rush, President of the court o 
Common Pleas for a writ of /Aabeai 
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passed with impunity. 
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corpus. The woman was brought be- 
fore him, and when he had heard the 
particulars of the case, and examined 
her deed of manumission, he immedi- 
ately discharged her, to the great joy 
of herself and husband. 

Friend Hopper thought it might be 
a useful lesson for Mr. Bussier to 
larn that his “little brief authority ”’ 
had boundaries which could not be 
He according- 
ly had him indicted for assault and 
battery. He and his political friends 
were a good deal ashamed of his con- 
duct, and finally after many delays in 
bringing on the trial, and various t- 
tempts to hush up the matter, Mr. 
Bussier called upon Friend Hopper to 
say that he deeply regretted the 
course he had pursued. His apology 
was readily accepted, and the case dis- 
missed ; he agreeing to pay the costs. 


AINA AA AAA Ate 


A FOREST HOME. 


Tuty call eur dwelling lonely, but they 
err; 
We have companions in the very winds 
That wake the oak’s rich murmurs, and 
that stir 
The pine tree’s solemn branches; on 
our minds 
Fall images of beauty day by day; 
And sounds of wildest natural music 
mould 
Qur inmost thoughts to peace, and steal 
away 
All fancies that might make the heart 
grow cold. 


The glory the autumnal sunset brings, 
The shadows of the changeful clouds 
that sweep 


Above the trees, as o’er the lyre’s sweet 
strings 

Runneth a master hand, arousing 
deep, | 

Undreamed of harmony; the varied 
woods, 


That like a wreath of triumph crowned 
yon hill ;— 

All these have power to cheer our sad- 
dest moods, 











And make our hours of joy more joy- 
ful still. 


Alas! these words are all too cold and 


weak, 
They tell but of our joy the lesser 
part; 
Would that a voice were given us to 
speak 
The hidden music breathing at the 
heart, 
The thousand lovely thoughts that leap 
to life 
And like sweet spirits haunts this soli- 
tude,— 


The freedom, the forgetfulness of strife, — 
Pain soothed, grief hushed, and care 
almost subdued. 


Deem not it is in vain that daily thus 
The soul holds commune with the 
beautiful 
Not only all the past had left with us 
Of sorrow or of care, grows calm and 
dull, 
Not this alone; for, half unconsciously, 
We gather up a_ blessed treasure store 
Of sights and sounds, whose beauty 
shall not die, 
But haunts the secret heart for ever 
more! 


Our forest lonely! There are kindly oaks 
Lifting their rugged branches as of old, 
When in their shadow rang the battle- 


strokes 
Of warrior men, long ages dead and 
cold; 
The birch-tree waves its tresses in the 
breeze, 


The unchanging pine defies the tem- 
pests power, 
The stately beech a queen among the 
trees, 
Flings from her moss-grown stems a 
golden shower. 


There are shy deer that glide across our 


sight, 
Or pause with lifted neck and glowing 
eye, 
There are wild owls, that oftentimes at 
night, 
From tree to tree give out their cheer- 
ful cry, 
Yea many a happy creature round us 
dwells, 
And we have caught anecho in their 
bliss, 


And learned to love their haunts, their 
woods, their dells, 
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And e’en a home they deem so lone as 
this. 


At even-tide whene’er the driving rain 
Hides from our view the fair autumnal 


scene, 
Rushing like white-robed ghosts in rapid 
train, 
Then turn we from what is to what 
has been. 


Some gorgeous history of olden time 


Unfolds its pageants to our gladdened 
sight, 
Or poet’s lay, with sweet returning 
chime, 
Fills the hushed soul with beauty and 
delight. 


Nor deem a home is lonely where a 
child— 
A gay and happy child—in joy doth 


move; 
Earth has no other sound so glad and 
wild 


As an infant’s laughter: mirth and love 
Beam from a young child’s presence; and 
tis well 
(E’en by the power God gives to sym- 
pathise), 
Our worldly wisdom for a time to quell, 
And look around us through a child’s 
pure eyes. 


And still, as Time glides on, we ever 


feel, 
"Twas wisely done to make our dwell- 
ing here, 
And take to heart such joys as cannot 
steal 
Like shadows from our grasp; more 


and more dear, 


And far more beautiful, doth Nature 
seem 
To them who daily meet her face to 
face, 
And learn from her a bliss, that, like a 
dream, 
2obes common things with beauty and 
with grace. 


Henry Martyn, after a severe contest 
with many distinguished competitors for 
the prize of senior wrangler (the highest 
mathematical honor of Cambridge) ob- 
served, after receiving it, ‘‘l was aston- 
ished to find what a shadow I had 
grasped. ”’ 











THE YANKEE GIRL. 





BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Every land has its own “ beau ideal ” 
of women, and its own ladies have been 
bepraised in certain good set terms, 
with which everybody the least read in 
polite literature is perfectly acquainted. 
Who has not heard of the noble bear- 
ing, the beauty and domestic virtue of 
the dames of England? Of the spright- 
liness, grace and fascination of the la- 
dies in France? How have the light 
footstep of Spain, the melting eye of 
Italy been said and sung. And to this 
florist’s feast of nations, may not the 
plain old farmer, New England, come, 
spade in hand, and bring the flower of 
his own land? Let the English lady 
be enthroned as the lily,—the French, 
the ever bright and varying tulip,— 
the Spanish and Italian, the full moss 
rose ; the richest and most voluptuous 
of flowers. The Yankee girl is the 
rose laurel, whose blossoms no garden 
flower ever excelled in rosy delicacy 
and gracefulness of form, but whose 
root asks neither garden-bed nor gar- 
dener’s care, but will take for itself 
strong hold where there is a handful of 
earth in the cleft of a rock, whose pol- 
ished leaf shakes green and cheerful 
over the snows of the keenest winter. 
In her you shall find the union of wo- 
manly delicacy and refinement with 
manly energy and decision, womanly 
ingenuity and versatility in contrivance, 
with manly promptness and efficiency 
in execution. 

While some ladies found their claim 
to interest on a delicate ignorance and 
inability as to all the practical parts of 
life, the only fear of the New England 
girl is that there should be anything 
that woman ever did, which she can- 
not do, and has not done a little better 
than ever it was done before, Born of 


frugal parents, who, with any other 
habits would be poor, she learns early 
to make energy and ingenuity supply 
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the place of wealth. Born in a land 
where all are equal, no princess could 
surpass her in the feeling of self-re- 
spect. Born where the universal im- 
ulse of all is to rise, there is nothing 
in the way of knowledge and accom- 
plishment, which she does not some day 
hope to acquire, and even without any 
advantages of culture, womanly tact, 
quickness of mind, and lady-like self- 
possession, add the charm of grace to 
her beauty. Now if you wish to find 
this lady of our fancy you must not 
look for her in our cities, where all the 
young ladies speak French, play on the 
piano, and are taught to be as much 
like one another as their bonnets. If 
you wish to investigate the flowers of 
a country, you do not look for them 
under the shade of damask curtains, in 
the windows of drawing-rooms, but 
seek them, as they grow free and indi- 
vidual at the roots of old mossy trees, 
and in the clefts of overhanging ledges 
of rocks, or forming eye-lashes to the 
thousand bright eyes of merry brooks. 
So if you would see this Yankee girl 
us she is, take a flight up with us,—up 
——up—not to the skies, but to the 
north of New Hampshire. Alight 
with us now in this cosy little nook, 
where the retiring mountains have left 
space for cultivation, and hard hands 
have been found toimprove it. There, 
on the green-breasted turf, have been 
dropped some dozen or so of dwellings, 
aw meeting-house, and a school-house, 
all in very nondescript and unutterable 
styles of architecture. There, in that 
village which never was roused by the 
rattle and tramp of the mail coach, 
whose only road has a green ribbon of 
turf in the middle, with a little turfy 
line on each side, you will perhaps find 
what I speak of. How still and sab- 
bath-like seems the place to-day—does 
anybody live here? There is nobody 
to be seen in the street—nothing stir- 
ring but the leaves of the dense heavy 


n of Sugar maples, that shade the old brown 
ther 
arly 
pply 





houses, and the blue flies and humble 
bees which are buzzing about, with 
great pretension to business, in the 
July 2. 





clover fields. But stay! there are 
signs of life; else why the rows of 
shining milk pans,—and hark ! by the 
loud drawl from the open windows of 
yonder school-house, you perceive there 
is a rising generation in the land. 
Come with us, where a large, motherly, 
old-fashioned house seems to have sat 
down to cool itself on that velvet slope 
of turf, while the broad masses of the 
maples and the superb arches of the 
elms, form an array of foliage about it, 
truly regal. That house is the palace 
royal of one of the sovereign people of 
New Hampshire, to wit, Jonathan Par- 
sons. Jonathan is a great man, a wise 
man, and aman of valor, moreover. 
He is rich too, for he is the undisputed 
possessor of all that he wants. He is 
wise, for he knows a little more than 
anybody about him. We have only to 
say in addition, that besides the patri- 
archal wealth of flocks and herds, Jona- 
than has a patriarchal complement of 
sons and daughters, among whom we 
shall only mention the eldest, whom we 
introduce by the very verdant name of 
Mary. Her form, naturally slender, is 
developed by constant and _ healthful 
exercise, and displays in every motion 
the elastic grace of her own mountain 
sweet-brier. And, more than all this, 
there is a certain cool, easy air, a free- 
dom and nobility of manner, a good 
taste in speaking and acting, that give 
to her, though untaught in the ways 
of the world, that charm beyond beauty 
which is woman’s most graceful gift. 
For this instinctive sense of what really 
is due to one’s self and others—this 
perception of times, places and _ pro- 
prieties, which forms the highest at- 
traction of the lady, though it may be 
wrought out by laborious drilling, and 
the tutelage of etiquette, is often the 
free gift of nature, poured on the fair 
head of some one who has never trod 
a carpet, seen a piano, or taken one 
step in the labyrinth of artificial life. 

It came to pass, one bright summer 
afternoon, that as two young gentle- 
men, strangers in the village, were ri- 
ding by the house of Jonathan Parsons, 
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the sudden explosion of a gun caused 
the horse of one of them to start, and 
throw his rider, who, falling against a 
post in front of the door, was very se- 
riously injured. The consequence of 
all this was, that the two very good- 
looking gentlemen were detained at the 
house for some two or three weeks. 
They were from Canada, and had come 
down into New Hampshire on a sum- 
mer shooting and exploring expedition. 
The younger of them was the young 
Earl of Beresford, and the gentleman 
with him, a Mr. Vincent, his traveling 
companion, to whom happened the un- 
lucky accident. He was so seriously 
hurt as to be confined entirely to his 
bed, and my young lord being thus 
suddenly thrown out of business, and 
into a dismally calm, roomy, clean, un- 
interesting old house, with no amuse- 
ment but to tend a sick friend, and no 
reading but Scott’s Family Bible and 
the Almanac, thought himself in very 
deplorable circumstances, until he 
caught a glimpse of the elegant form 
and face of Mary, which suddenly 
roused him from his apathy. The 
young earl really thought, all things 
considered, that he would do our fair 
Yankee the honor to institute a flirta- 
tion with her—so at least said his man- 
ner, when he made his first advances. 
He was repulsed, however, with a cool 
and determined indifference, which 
seemed to him quite unaccountable. 
We could have told the young gent 
the reason. It was not that Mary had 
not a woman’s love of admiration, 
when honestly and sincerely offered, 
but there was something in the gallant- 
ry of Beresford altogether too taking- 
for-granted and condescending. She 
could perceive from his traveling equip- 
ments, his general air and manner, 
that he had alighted among them from 
quite another orb of society than any 
of which she had ever conceived, and 
there was a something indefinite even 
in his politeness, that told her that he 
looked down both on her and her pa- 
rents as beings of a vastly inferior or- 
der,—and the thought roused all the 


| 


| 
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woman's pride within her. No prin. _— 
cess of the blood could have been more 
stately, self-possessed and politely de. 
termined to keep one at a distance, 
than our village beauty. 

The Earl of Beresford was a mere 
man of fashion, with no more than a 
barely comfortable degree of reflection 
and feeling. Entirely incapable of es. 
timating the real worth of Mary’s 
character, and valuing her merely by 
the rules of conventional life, he was 
still struck, by the quiet determination 
of her manner, into something like re. 
spect. Our gentleman, however, had 
been thoroughly accustomed to have 
his own way, and as is usual with such PF 
persons, the thing he could not attaiz .¢ 
assumed in his eyes a sovereign value ™8Y ' 
He, moreover, piqued himself particw dom, 
larly on his success with women, and "%— 
was not disposed to yield his laurels iy lovel) 
an obscure country village. Conse , I 
quently, the more Mary receded, thig ™"% 


more eagerly he advanced,—the leg ® " 
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she seemed dis}osed to value his atten) J" 2 
tions, the more obsequious they bel want 
came, till at length my young lo pret t 
grew so excited, that he determined og **tles 


the magnanimous expedient of declan 88" 


ing his name and rank and makinglow 
in regular form, rather than lose the ™®*” 
game. p going 

* Vincent !-—” said Beresford to hit iin 
friend, one evening, after walking wh | 
and down the room several times, a@ 


shen 
justing his collar and brushing up hi , “I 
whiskers, like a man that is gett i 
» have 


ready to say something. poe 
‘Well, Beresford, out with it,” saif - | 
Vincent. d 


‘Vincent, I have come to a very s@, _ f 
‘rious determination.” be Ny 
“T should think you might have, “ly 
said Vincent, laughing, “ we have bee “W° 
in serious circumstances lately.” offers 
“Nay, but without joking—” — 
‘Well, without joking, then.” ily 


‘‘T have determined to be married. th 
“ For the two hundred and fortieth “® § 
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time,” replied Vincent. < 
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‘* Vincent, do be serious.” + 
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prin. 


nor ; , 

y de serious, ever since I ceme head first 
is philosophic retreat! How- 

ance into this } | 


‘ever, Will, proceed to particulars, for 
any news is better than no news.” 

« Well, then, Vincent, I have deter- 
mined to marry this lovely little hos- 
tess of Ours.” 

“Not old Mrs. Parsons, I presume,” 
sid Vincent, laughing, ‘‘ there would 
be little ec/a¢ in an elopement with 
her.” 

Beresford grew angry, but as Vin- 
ent still continued to laugh, was at 
last obliged to join, though with a very 
such Seow Vi Sal ee 
ttaiy “Now, Vincent,” he resumed, “you 
alue "ay spare both your wit and your wis- 
tic dom, for my determination is unaltera- 

) ble, —you know, [ mean the 
I ovely” Mary.’ 
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said Vincent, growing se- 
1, the! rous in his turn. ‘‘ Now, Beresford, 
less not this just like you! Because 
teal you are here, ina stupid place, and in 
: ye Want of amusement, must you set your- 
, - ielf to ruin the peace of an honest, 
vg country girl, -it’s too bad,—IT'm 
< of Shamed of you. 
v lod “Ashamed ! too bad! 
: the mean! Did I not tell 
jsoing to marry her (” 
~~ ‘And have you gained her consent 
and that of her parents, to this wise 
4 scheme ” 

1a “Her consent!” said Beresford,— 
“of course she will consent, though | 
have not yet opened the subject with 
jer.” 

“ And pray how do you know that !” 

“ How do I know ! why, I shall tell 
her who I am, and plead the cause othi- 
‘cally, you see,—and, with all defer- 
ence the elite of this region, such 
offers do not occur every day,-—she 
must see this, of course.” 

“Well,” replied Vincent, “| have 
ried! en little of her, to be sure, but from 
rtiet) the sobriety of mind and good sense 

that seem to characterize the family, | 

have some hopes that you will not sue- 
efull) “4.” 

‘That’s past praying for, I fear,’ 

wid Berestord, “if [ may judge from 
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certain little indications, and sv forth,” 
and Beresford turned on his heel and 
whistled himself out of the room, with 
a very contented and assured appear- 
ance. 

His confident expectations had arisen 
simply from the fact that our heroine, 
from the joint influence of acquaint- 
anceship and natural good humor, had 
grown, of late, much more approach- 
able ; besides which, for a few days 
past a more marked change of manner 
had supervened,—Mary had become 
absent, occasionally melancholy, and 
more than usually excitable,—her color 
was varying, her eye restless, and there 
was a nervous tremor of manner, en- 
tirely different from anything she had 
ever before exhibited. The truth was 
that she was wholly engrossed by cer- 
tain little perplexities and sorrows of 
her own ; but, as Beresford knew noth- 
ing of the kind, he formed for himself 
a very natural and satisfactory theory, 
as to the cause of her altered manner. 

Accordingly, at the close of a still 
afternoon, when Mary’s mother and 
sisters were absent, Beresford stole 
suddenly upon her, as she was sitting 
by an open window curtained by green 
vines. He commenced his enterprise 
by a series of complimentary remarks, 
in just that assured, comfortable way, 
that is imexpressibly vexatious to an 
inexperienced and sensitive woman— i 
manner that seems to say, “I under- 
stand all about you, and can manage 
you to admiration.” Mary felt annoy- 
ed, yet conscious of her own inability 
to meet, on his own ground, the prac- 
tised and ready man of the world, who 
addressed her. 

“ Mr. Beresford,” she said at length, 
after some silence, “ I presume that all 
this is very fine in its way, but | beg 
you will not waste it upon me,—I real- 
ly have not the cultivation to appre- 
ciate it.” 

Beresford protested that he was en- 
tirely and devotedly serious in every 
word. 

“Tam very sorry for it, if you are,” 


said Mary, smiling. 











Beresford proceeded to reveal his 
name and title, and to make an offer in 
regular form. 

With some surprise, but with great 
simplicity and decision, our heroine de- 
clined the proposal. 

Beresford pleaded the advantages of 
station he had to offer, his own disin- 
terestedness, and so forth. 

‘Indeed, Mr. Beresford,” replied 
Mary, “1 do not know enough about 
these things to feel in the least honor- 
ed or tempted by them. It may, very 
possibly, seem to you that you do me a 
great honor by this proposal, but I have 
no such feeling. You are accustomed 
to such a different kind of society, 
such a different manner of estimating 
things, from anything I have ever 
known, that | cannot very well under- 
stand your feelings. If I ever marry, 
it will be one who can fully appreciate 
the affection I give, for its own sake, 
and not one who will always look upon 
me asa sort of ornamental appendage 
to his station, and so forth.” 

“Some Yankee peddler or tinker, 
perhaps,” replied Beresford, angrily. 

“ Very possibly,” replied Mary, calm- 
ly, “and yet he may be more truly 
noble than the only earl I ever had the 
honor of knowing,” and our heroine 
left the room. 

‘‘ Handsomely done, that !” said the 
earl, walking up and down the room 

‘’yon my word, a duchess could not 
have executed the thing better. I was 
a fool for being angry with her, for, 
after all, it would have been awkward 
if she had consented,” and the earl, 
who never in his life troubled himself 
five minutes about anything, made up 
his mind to pass off the whole asa 
good joke; and in less than three 
weeks from this time he was desperate- 
ly in love with a captivating little opera 
dancer at Quebec. 

And yet on the evening of that very 
day, you might have caught glimpses 
of the white dress of Mary, as she 
stood beneath the old vine-arbor, in the 
garden, alone with one other, listening 
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to the oft told tale again. 


But this 
time one might perhaps see that she 
listens with no unwilling ear, while , 
manly hand clasps hers, and words of 
passionate feeling are poured forth. 


“JY must go, Mary,—with such , 
form and face, such a soul, what might 
you not demand i in one that dared hope 
for you, and I have nothing to offer— 
nothing.” 

“ And do you think that I count, 
heart and soul like yours for nothing ?’ 
said Mary. 

“Yes, yet there is so long an uncer. 
tainty before me—so much to be done 
single-handed, and not a soul thinks | 
shall succeed—not a soul-—not ever! 
my own mother.” 

“Yes, George, you know I do,” said} 
Mary, “and you know what I say iy 
worth more than all put together.” 

“Indeed I do—indeed I do-—-or] 
should have given up in despair long 
ago, my life, my angel.” 

“To be sure I am an angel,” sail 
Mary, “and so | beg of you, believe 
every word I say,—that six or seven 
years from this time, you will come 
back here the great Mr. George Evarts 
and everybody will be making bows 
and shaking hands.” 

“Ah, Mary !” said the young man 
smiling, and immediately after his fact 
changed ; an anxious and thoughtful 
cloud again seemed to settle upon it,— 
he took her hand and spoke with al 
expression of sorrow, such as she haé 
never before seen : 

“Mary, I fear I have done yow 
wrong, to involve you in my uncertai- 
ties—to make your happiness in any 
respect dependent on my doubtful sue: 
cess in a long, hard strugle. I ough 
not to leave you bound to me by any 
promise. If, during these future years 
you see one who makes you an imme 
diate offer of heart and hand—oné 
worthy of you—and you think that? 
it were not for me—” 

“Tam to take him, of course,” sail 
Mary. ‘ Well, | will remember it 
Oh, George, this is just like you,—al 
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ways desponding, when you hope most. 
Come back to me five or ten years 


hence, and if you have any advice of 
the kind to give then why, Vil think 
of it.” 


But what was said after this we will 
not stop to relate ; we will only pause 
a little in our story, to explain the 
“who and what” of the last scene. 

There dwelt in the village, a poor, 
pale, sickly, desponding widow, whose 
husband had been a carpenter, but be- 
ing suddenly killed by a fall, had left 
to his wife no other treasure than a 
small house and garden, and as bright 
and vigorous a shoot of boyhood as 
ever grew up, fair and flourishing by 
an old, decaying stock. Little George 
was a manly, daring, resolute fellow, 
with a heart running over with affec- 
tion and protecting zeal for his mother, 
and for a while he hoed in the garden, 
drove the cow, milked, and helped in 
various matters in-doors, with an en- 
ergy and propriety that caused him to 
be held up asa pattern in the neigh- 
borhood. But when the days drew on 
that he should be put to some effective 
way of making a living, the 
wise advisers of his mother began to 
shake their heads,—-for with a deal of 
general ability he seemed to have no 
elective affinity for anything in partic- 
ular. 


various 


There was a good natured shoemaker 
who offered fully to teach him the mys- 
teries of his craft, and his mother look- 
ed upon it as a providential opening, 
and George was persuaded 
upon the lapstone; but it would not 
do. Then Jonathan Parsons, being a 
neighborly, advising man, thought he 
knew what was best for the boy, and 
offered to take him on his farm and 
make something of him ; and so George 
wielded spade, and hoe, and ax, and a 
very capable young farmer he promised 
to be ; 
from this also. In short, he seemed in 
the eyes of many to be in danger of 
falling into that very melancholy class 
of instances of clever people, who, in 


to essay 


but after a while he declared off 





common phrase, ‘ don’t seem to stick 
to anything.” 

But the gossips of the place were 
for once mistaken, for there was that 
which George did stick to, after all. 
He had in his veins that instinctive 
something or other, which leads one to 
feel after and find what he is made for. 
George had come across various odd 
volumes of books,—history, travels, 
biography,—-and these had awakened 
in his mind a burning desire to do or 
be something in the world—something, 
he scarce knew what, and so he deter- 
mined he would go to college. And 
what a sighing and wondering there 
was from his old mother, and what 
talking and amazement among the vil- 
lage worthies. Jonathan Parsons gave 
the young man a faithful and fatherly 
lecture, from the top of a codfish bar- 
rel, on the subject of tempting Provi- 
dence, and other kindred topics, en- 
forcing his remarks by alluding +o the 
example of Jack Simpson, a poor non- 
descript, who was generally reported to 
have lost his wits in the attempt to 
study Latin, as a most forcible illustra- 
tion of his argument. Poor George 
had but one friend to encourage him 
amid all this opposition, and that was 
our warm-hearted and trusting Mary. 
He had become acquainted with her 
during his stay at her father’s, and she 
had entered war mly into all his plans, 
and encouraged his scheme with alla 
girl’s confident, undoubting enthusiasm. 
They had never, until the evening in- 
terview we relate, settled any definite 
expectations for the future, for both 
knew that it was not a subject co be 
mentioned to Jonathan Parsons, who 
would set it down as a clear indication 
of lunacy on the part of Mary, and of 
something worse upon that of the gen- 
tleman. 

We will not tell of the year-long ef- 
forts that had been made by our hero, 
up to the date of his last interview— 
of the ragged Latin Grammar studied 
by fire-light at his mother’s hearth— 
the Euclid pored over during the long 
hours of the night, while he was tend- 
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ing a saw-mill for a neighboring farmer. 
Suffice it to say, that alone and unas- 
sisted, he had now conquered the pre- 
paratory studies necessary to fit him 
for college, and had earned, beside, a 
small stock of money. ‘This, his little 
all, he laid out in a peddlar’s box and 
the necessary outfit for it, and after 
bidding adieu to Mary, and promising 
his mother to send her a portion of all 
his earnings, he left his native village 
with the determination never to return, 
till he had fulfilled the destiny he ap- 
pointed for himself. 

Six years from this time, and Mary 
was a beautiful woman of three-and- 
twenty, and not only beautiful, but ed- 
ucated and accomplished ; for her own 
efforts had procured for her advantages 
of culture superior to what it is the lot 
of many to attain. George returned 
to his native village, a newly admitted 
lawyer, with the offer of a partnership 
in a very extensive business in Boston. 
Of course, everybody in the village al- 
tered their minds about him directly. 
His old mother laughed and almost 
blushed when complimented on her 
son, and said that somehow George al- 
ways did seem to have it in him, and 
his neighbors, one and all, remembered 
how they had prophesied that George 
would be a remarkable man. As to 
Jonathan Parsons, he shook hands 
with him in extra style, invited him to 
drop in and see him any time, and even 
inquired his opinion as to one or two 
measures of Congress, about which he 
professed he had not yet made up his 
mind; and Mary—ah, well! Mr. 
George and Miss Mary had a deal of 
business by themselves in the little 
front room, from which came in time 
as gay a wedding as ever made an old 
house ring with merriment ; and then 
they took a house in Boston, and Mr. 
George Evarts began to make a figure 
in the papers, as a leading young man 
in the political world, which made 
Jonathan Parsons a more zealous read- 
er of them than ever ; for, as he often 
took occasion to remark, “ he felt that 











a nent 


he had some hand in forming that 
young man’s mind.” 

Many years after this, the Earl of 
Beresford and our heroine again met at 
a court drawing-room, in his own land, 
and to her, as the wife of the Ameri- 
can Minister, his Lordship was_for- 
mally presented. He was now a regu- 
lar married man, somewhat gouty, and 
exceedingly fastidious in the matter of 
women, as his long experience on these 
subjects entitled him to be. He was 
struck, however, with the noble sim. 
plicity of Mary’s manners, and with a 
beauty which, though altered in style, 
time had done little to efface ; nor did 
he know, till the evening was over, 
that he had heen in close attendance 
on the little village beauty of New 
Hampshire and the wife of a Yankee 
peddler. 


WAAAY tr 


THE CONVICT TO HIS MOTHER. 


These lines were written by a convictintie 
Ohio Peniteatiary, and inscribed ‘lo my Mother.’ 





I’ve wandered far from thee, mother, 
Far from my happy home; 

I’ve left the land that gave me birth, 
In other climes to roam. 

And time since then has rolled its years, 
And marked them on my brow, 

Yet | have often thought of thee 
(’m thinking of thee now. 


I’m thinking on the day mother, 
When at thy tender side 
You watched the dawning of my youth, 
And kissed me in your pride; 
Then brightly was my heart lit up 
With hopes of future joy, 
While your bright fancy honors wove 
To deck thy darling boy. 


(’m thinking of the day, mother, 
When with such anxious care, 

You lifted up your heart to Heaven 
Your hope your trust was there, 

Fond memory brings thy parting words, 
While tears stuie down your cheek; 

Thy long, last, loving look told more 
Than ever words could speak. 
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I'm far away from thee, mother, 
No friend is near me now, 
To sooth me with a tender word, 
Or cool my burning brow, 
The dearest ties affection wove, 
Are all now torn from me. 
They left me when the trouble came— 
They did not love like thee. 


I’m lonely and forsaken now, 
Unpitied and unblessed; 

Yet still I would not have thee know 
How sorely I’m distressed; 

I know you would not chide, mother, 
You would not give me blame, 

But soothe me with your tender word, 
And bid me hope again 


I would not have thee know, mother, 
How brighest hopes decay — 

The tempter with his baneful cup, 
Has dashed them all away: 

And shame has left its venom’d sting 
To rack with anguish wild— . 

Yet still | would not have thee know 
The sorrows of thy child. 


0! | have wandered far, mother! 
Since I deserted thee, 

And left thy trusting heart to break, 
Beyond the deep blue sea! 

(), mother! still I love thee well, 
And long to hear thee speak, 

And feel again thy balmy breath 
Upon my care-worn cheek. 


But ah! there is a thought, mother, 
Pervades my beating breast, 

That thy freed spirit might have flown 
To its eternal rest; 

And while I wipe the tear away, 
There whispers in my ear 

A voice that speaks of heaven and thee, 
And bids me seek thee there. 
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A FEW SHORT YEARS. 


A few short years—and then 
What changes Time hath wrought! 
So strange they seem, we scarce can 
deem 
The world, our life, ourselves are aught 
But one long fitful dream. 
The clouds that fly 
Across the sky, 
Waves tossed upon the sea, 
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Shadows that pass 
Before a glass, 
Our fitting emblems be. 


A few short years—and then 
Where are the hopes that shone 
When youth with flowers unwreath 
the hours, 
And earth had but one music tone 
Of joy for us and ours? 
The rainbow’s hues, 
The morning’s dews 
The blossoms of a day, 
The trembling sheen 
On waters seen 
More stable are than they. 


A few short years—and then 
Where is the ad’mant chain 
That passion wrought, 
thought 
Nor time or change could ever strain 
Till life’s last strife was fought? 
A rope of sand, 
A goss’mer band; 
The tilmy threads that e’en 
The spider weaves 
Amongst the leaves 
A firmer bond had been. 


and madly 


A few short years—and then 
Where is ambition’s pile, 
That rose so high against the sky, 
’ershadowing all around the while 
With its proud boast might vie? 
A shadow’s shade, 
A card house made 
By children for their play; 
The air-blown bells 
That folly swells 
May vaunt a surer stay. 


A few short years—and then 
Where is the mighty grief 
That wrung the heart with torture’s 
art, 
And made it feel that its relief 
Time’s hand could ne’er impart? 
A stream that’s burst 
And done its worst, 
Then left the heaven more clear; 
A night mare dread, 
With morning fled, 
These sorrows now appear. 


A few short years—and then 
What of our life remains, 
The smiles and tears of other years, 
Of passions joys, of sorrow’s pains 
Ambitions hopes and fears? 
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Intellectual and Moral Power. 





BY REV. E. L. 


MAGOON., 


|. TRUE power is intellectual. Its 
honor and reward lie in the capacity of 
uttering the bright coinage of immortal 
thought. Providence has placed our ex- 
istence in suchan age and country, most 
favorable for the illustration of this 
point. In ruder ages, physical strength 
obtained mastership in life. In the stib- 
sequent era of chivalry, the prowess of 
military chieftains monopolized the 
brightest smiles and the richest honors. 
But under the highest civilization of 
modern times, beautiful thought is the 
favorite sovereign, who from the printed 
page or speaking lip, sways the omnipo- 
tent energy a scepter that is omnipresent. 

2. Look at the regal power of mind. 
If it cannot ‘‘create a soul under the ribs 
of death,” it will chisel frosty marble in- 


to the lineaments and gracefulness of 
more than kingly majesty. Disdaining 


to employ agents weak and fragile to ex- 
ecute its purpose, creative mind has pro- 
duced a Titan progeny, whose strength is 
yreater than briareus with his hundred 
hands. Vivified with a soul etherial and 
lightning-winged, those servants, whose 
toil is neither. uncompensated nor unjust, 
open the quarry and drive the loom; or 
when linked to the car and ship, they 
unexhausted go, 
*“Traiiing o’er the earth, 
And bounding ’cro s the sea.” 

3. There are intellects at this moment 
extant and luxuriating in the solitudes of 
profound meditation, or active in public 
toil, whose conceptions long since dis- 
pe atched on their mission of conquest, are 
rushing in a thousand directions with in- 
tinitely mure speed and energy than the 
eagles of imperial Rome. As the light- 
ning shineth from the east into the west, 
so the clear, broad light of sterling 
thought, glittering through “‘the spacious 
circuits of her musing,” is ‘eg an 
effulyence around the globe. Not the 
fitful corruscations of vapid mediocrity, 
but profound and glowing mind is the 
universal queen whom all must adore or 
serve. Republicans though we are, we 
must acknowledge that here is a sover 
eign victorious beyond our envy or our 
hate. 

Even here in this doomed earth, 
storms howl and disease 


where 
destroys, the 








Empires that rise, and the institutions 
that rule, are only lengthened shadows 
of individual minds, walking before the 
sun of immortal glory. It 1s the same 
now as it ever has been; the thick ranks 
of the great army of mankind, are 
mi: wrehiny, with lock- step, over the tield 
of time to great conflicts and eternal re- 
wards. 

They march to the music of thought, 
regular or distracting, and who plays 
loudest and best, rig be followed by the 
strongest host. A thought put into ac- 
tion, is infinitely more effective than ex- 
ploding cannon. ‘The tones of true elo- 
quence will drown all their uproar, coun- 
teract the force of their destruction, and 
render the mightiest despots utterly impo- 
tent before the splendors of inspiring 
truth. 

The will of God requires us not to ele- 
vate a few by depressing the many; but 
on the contrary to seek the greatest good 
of the greatest number. What means 
are to be used! We must educate. Let 
us not leave the mass of mind to grow 
ignorant and corrupt, and afterwards at- 
tempt coercively to bind it. Xerxes may 
as well expect to chain the vexed Helle- 
spont in peace. Legislation is impotent 
any longer to resist the beamings of a 
brighter day. 

Knowledge is generous and communi- 
cative, and jealousy at its progress isa 
sure symptom of its want. But the day 
has come when it cannot be successfully 
resisted. Superstition may have con- 
demned Gallileo for his improved astro- 
nomy, but the earth continues to turn 
round with all its stupid inhabitants, re- 
volving into light. Some are born in 
darkness, and have always dwelt there 
from choice; it is their native land; for it 
they fight, and itis the only sense in 
which they are patriotic. This is natur- 
al, but they and all like them, who fear 
the effulgence bursting up the horizon, 
should kindle counter fires, and educate! 
educate! 

The more obstructions are thrown be- 
fore the flooding tide of knowledge, the 
more destructive energies will be devel- 
oped. The force of cannon may quell 
mobs, but education will prevent them. 
Moral power creates the strongest muni- 
tions of safety, while arbitrary compul- 
sion degrades both the tyrant and _ his 
victim. We may expect a few will cry 
out against increased illumination, as 
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otry, cures superstition, and destroys 
all tyranny over body and soul. But the 
fire-cross of wisdom is shining from hill- 
top to hill-top, and is rapidly bounding 
from land to land. Aggressions into the 
kingdom of darkness have commenced. 
We do not cry ‘‘havoc and bloodshed,” 
but we do say ‘‘let there be light.” 


WEEE AR OE RA 


Incidents in the Early Life of Isaae 
T. Hopper. 


BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 

Tue fearlessness and firmness of char- 
acter, which he inherited from both 
father and mother, manifested itself in 
He had a lamb whose 
horns were crooked, and hada tendency 
to turn in. His father had given it to 
him for his own, on condition that he 
should keep the horns carefully filed, so 
that they should not hurt the animal. 





He had a small tile on purpose, and took 


such excellent care of his pet, that 
it soon became very much attached to 
him, and trotted about after him like a 
dog When he was about five or six 
years old, British soldiers came into the 
neighborhood to seize provisions for the 
army, according to their custom during 
the revolutionary war. They tied the 
feet of the tame lamb, and threw it into 
the cart with other sheep and lambs. 
Isaac came out in season to witness this 
operation, and his heart swelled with in- 


_dignation. He sprang into the cart, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘That’s my lamb and you 


shan’t have it!” 


The men tried to push 


vhim aside; but he pulled out a rusty 


Ee 


jack-knife, which he had bought of a 
pedlar for two-pence, and cut the rope 
that bound the lamb. A British officer 
rode up and seeing a little boy struggling 


/80 resolutely with the soldiers, he in- 
‘quired what was the matter ‘‘“They've 
stolen my lamb!” exclaimed Isaac; ‘‘and 


they shan’t have it. It’s my lamb!” 

“Is it your lamb, my brave little fellow?” 
said the ofticer. ‘Well they shan’t have 
it You'll make a fine soldier one of 
these days.” 

In general, his conscience reproved 
him as soon as he had done wrong, and 
he hastened to make atonement. A poor 
July 3. 











boy who attended the same school, usually 
brought a very scanty dinner. One day, 
the spirit of mischief led Isaac to spoil 
the poor child’s provisions by filling his 
little pail with sand. When the boy 
opened it, all eagerness to eat his dinner, 
the tears came into his eyes; for he was 
very hungry. This touched Isaac’s heart 
instantly. ‘Oh, never mind, Billy,” 
said he. ‘‘I did it for fun; but I’m sorry 
| did it. Come, you shall have half of 
my dinner.” It proved a lucky joke for 
Billy; for from that day henceforth, 
Isaac always helped him plentifully from 
his own stock of provisions. 

Isaac and his elder brother were accus- 
tomed to set traps in the woods to catch 
partridges. One day, when he was about 
six years old, he wentto look at his 
traps early in the morning, and finding 
his empty, he took a plump partridge 
from his brother’s trap, put it in his own, 
and carried it home as his. When his 
brother examined the traps, he said he 
was sure he caught the bird, because 
there were feathers sticking to his trap; 
but Isaac maintained that there were 
feathers sticking to his also. After he 
went to bed, his conscience scorched him 
for what he had done. As soon as he 
rose in the morning, he went to his 
mother and said, ‘‘What shall Ido? | 
have told a lie, and I feel dreadfully 
about it. That was Sam’s partridge. | 
said | took it from my trap; and so | did; 
but I put it in there first.” 

‘‘My son, it is a wicked thing to tell a 
lie,” replied his mother. ‘‘You must go 
to Sam and confess, and give him the 
bird.” 

Accordingly, he went to his brother, 
and said, ‘‘Sam, here’s your partridge. 
| did take it out of my trap; but I put 
it in their first.’’ His brother gave him 
a talking, and then forgave him. 

Being a very bright, manly boy, he 
was intrusted to carry grain several miles 
to mill, when he was only eight years 
old. On one of these occasions, he ar- 
rived just as another boy, who had pre- 
ceded him, had alighted to open the gate. 
‘‘Just let me drive in before you shut 
it,” said Isaac, ‘‘and then I shall have 
no need to get’ down from my wagon.” 
The boy patiently held the gate for him 
to pass through; but, Isaac, without stop- 
ping to thank him, whipped up his horse, 
arrived at the mill post haste, and claimed 
the right to be first served, because he 
was the first comer. When the other 
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boy found he was compelled to wait, he 
looked very much dissatisfied, but said 
nothing. Isaac chuckled over his victory 
at first, but his natural sense of justice 
soon suggested better thoughts. He 
asked himself whether he had done right 
thus to take advantage of that obliging 
boy! The longer he reflected upon it, 
the more uncomfortable he felt. At last, 
he went up to the stranger and said 
frankly, ‘‘I did wrong to drive up to the 
mill so fast, and get my corn ground, 
when you were the one who arrived first; 
especially as you were so obliging as to 
hold the gate open for me to pass 
through. I was thinking of nothing but 
fun when I did it. MHere’s sixpence to 
make up for it.” The boy was well 
pleased with the amend thus honorably 
offered, and 
friends. 

At nine years old he began to drive a 
wagon to Philadelpha, to sell vegetables 
and other articles from his father’s farm; 
which he did very satisfactorily, with the 
assistance of a neighbor, who occupied 
the next stall in the market. According 
to the fashions of the times, he wore a 
broad brimmed hat, and small-clothes 
with long stockings. Being something 
of a dandy, he prided himself upon 
having his shoes very clean, and his 
white dimity small clothes without spot 
or blemish. He caught rabbits and sold 
them, till he obtained money enough to 
purchase brass buckles for his kuees, and 
for the straps of his shoes. The first 
time he made his appearance in the city 
with his new finery, he felt his ambition 
concerning personal decoration completely 
satisfied. The neatness of his dress, 
and his manly way of proeeeding, at- 
tracted attention, and induced his cus- 
tomers to call him ‘** THe LitrLe Gover- 
nor.” For several years, he was univer- 
sally known in the market by that title. 
Fortunately his father had no wish to ob- 
tain undue advantage in the sale of his 
produce; for had it been otherwise, his 
straight-forward little son would have 
proved a poor agent in transacting his 
affairs. One day, when a citizen in- 
quired the price of a pair of chickens, 
he answered, with the utmost simplicity, 
‘*My father told me to sell them for fifty 
cents if I could; and if not, to take 
forty.” 

‘*‘Well done my honest little fellow!” 
said the gentleman smiling, ‘‘I will give 
you whatever is the current price. I 


they parted right good . 
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shall look out for you in the market; ang 
whenever | see you, I shall always try to 
trade with you.” And he kept his word, 

Soon after he went to reside in Phila. 
delphia, a sea captain by the name of 
Cox came to his uncle’s ona visit. As 
the captain was one day passing through 
Norris Alley, he met a young colored 
man, named Joe, whose master he had 
known in Bermuda. He at once accused 
him of being a runaway slave, and or. 
derec him to go to the house with him. 
Joe called him his old friend, and seemed 
much pleased at the meeting. He said 
he had been sent from Bermuda to New. 
York in a vessel, which he named; he 
had obtained permission to go a few 
miles into the country, to see his sister, 
and while he was gone, the vessel un. 
fortunately sailed; he called upon the 
consignee and asked what he had better 
do under the circumstances, and he told 
him that his captain had left directions 
for him to go to Philadelpha and take 
passage home in the first vessel. Captain 
Cox was entirely satistied with this ac 
count. He said there was a vessel then 
in port, which would sail for Bermuda in 
a few days, and told Joe he had better go 
and stay with him at Mr, Tatem’s house, 
while he made inquiries about it. 

When Isaac entered the kitchen that 
evening, he found Joe sitting there, ina 
very desolate attitude; and watching him 
closely he observed tears now and then 
trickling down his dark cheeks. He 
thought of Mingo, whose pitiful story 
had so much interested him in boyhood, 
and caused him to form a resolution to 
be the friend of Africans.—The more he 
pondered on the subject, the more he 
doubted whether Joe was so much 
pleased to meet his ‘‘old friend,” as he 
had pretended to be. He took him aside 
and said, ‘*Tell me truely how the case 
stands with you. I will be your friend; 
and come what will, you may feel certain 
that I will never betray you.” Joe gave 
him an earnest look of distress and scru- 
tiny, which his young benefactor never 
forgot. Again he assured him, most 
solemnly, that he might trust him. 
Then Joe ventured to acknowledge that 
he was a fugitive slave, and had a great 
dread of being returned into bondage. 
He said his master let him out on board 
a ship going to New-York. 
great desire for freedom, and when the 
vessel arrived at its destined port, he 


made his escape, and traveled to Phila- ' 
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delphia, in hopes of finding some one 
willing to protect him. Unluckily, the 
very day he entered the City of Brother- 
ly Love he met his old acquaintance 
Captain Cox; and on the spur of the 
moment he had invented the best story 
he could. 

Isaac was then a mere lad, he had been 
in Philadelphia too short a time to form 
many acquaintances; but he imagined 
what his feelings would be if he were in 
poor Jve’s situation, and he determined 
to contrive some way to assist hin. He 
consulted with a prudent and benevolent 
neighbor, who told him that a Quaker by 
the name of John Stapler, in Buck’s 
County, was a good friend to colored 
people, and the fugitive had better be 
sent to him. Accordingly, a letter was 
written to Friend Stapler, and given to 


‘Joe, with instructions how to prodeed. 


Meanwhile, Captain Cox brought tidings 
that he had secured a passage to Ber- 
muda. Joe thanked him and went on 
board the vessel, as he was ordered. 

Sut a day or two after, he obtained per- 
mission to go to Mr. Tatem’s house to 
procure some clothes he had left there. 
It was nearly sunset when he left the 
ship and started on the route, which 
Isaac had very distinctly explained to 
him, When the sun disappeared, the 
bright moon came forth.—By her friend- 
ly light, he traveled on with a hopeful 
heart until the dawn of day, when he 
arrived at Friend Stapler’s house and de- 
livered the letter. He was received with 
great kindness, and a situation was pro- 
cured for him in the neighborhood, 
where he spent the remainder of his 
life comfortably, with ‘‘none to molest or 
make him afraid” 

This was the first opportunity Isaac 
had of carrying into etfect his early reso- 
lution to befriend the oppressed  Afri- 
cans. 

While the experiences, of life were 
deepening and strengthening his charac- 
ter, the fair child, Sarah Tatim, was 
emerging into womanhood. She was a 
great belle in the neighborhood, admired 
by the young men for her comely person, 
and by the old for her yood sense and 
discreet manners. He had many compe- 
titors for her favor. But though some of 
ler admirers abounded in worldly goods, 
her mind never swerved from the love of 
her childhood. The bright affectionate 
school-boy, who delighted to sit with her 
under the shady trees, and twist her 
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shining curls over his fingers, retained 
his hold upon her heart as long as its 
pulses throbbed 

Her father at first felt some uneasi- 
ness, lest his daughter should marry out 
of the Society of Friends. but Isaac 
had been for some time seriously im- 
pressed with the principles they professed, 
and when he assured the good old gen- 
tleman that he would never take Sarah 
out of the society, of which he was born 
a member, he was perfectly satistied to 
receive him as a son-in-law. 

At that period, there were several re- 
markable individuals among (Quaker 
preachers in that part of the country, 
and their meetings were unusually lively 
and spirit-stirring. One of them, named 
Nicholas Waln, was educated in the So- 
ciety of Friends, but in early life seems 
to have cared little about their princi- 
ples. He was then an ambitious, money- 
loving man, remarkably successful in 
worldly affairs. But the principles in- 
culcated in childhood probably remained 
latent within him;for when he was rapidly 
acquiring wealth and distinction by the 
practice of law, he suddenly relinquished 
it, from conscientious motives. This 
change of feeling is said to have been 
owing to the following incident. He had 
charge of an important case, where a 
large amount of property was at stake. 
In the progress of the cause, he became 
more and more aware that right was not 
on the side of his client; but to desert 
him in the midst was incompatible with 
his ideas of honor as a lawyer. ‘This 
produced a conflict within him, which he 
could not immediately settle to his own 
satisfaction. A friend, who met him 
after the case was decided, inquired what 
was the result. He replied, ‘‘I did the 
best I could for my client. I have 
gained the cause for him, and have 
thereby defrauded an honest man out of 
his just dues.” He seemed sad and 
thoughtful, and would never after plead 
a cause at the bar. He dismissed his 
students, and returned to his clients all 
the money he had received for untinished 
cases, For some time afterward, he 
appeared to take no interest in anything 
but his own religious state of feeling. 
He eventually became a preacher, very 
popular among Friends, and much ad- 
mired by others.—His sermons were 
usually short, and very impressive. A 
cotemporary thus describes the force of 
his preaching: ‘*The whole assembly 
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seemed to be baptized together, and so 
covered with solemnity, that when the 
meeting broke up, no one wished to en- 
ter into conversation with another.” He 
was so highly esteemed, that when he en- 
tered the court-house, as he occasionally 
did, to aid the poor or the oppressed in 
some way, it was not uncommon for 
judges and lawyers to rise spontaneous. 
ly in token of respect.——Isaac had great 
veneration for his character, and was 
much edified by his ministry. 

Mary Ridgeway, a small, plain, educa- 
ted woman, was likewise remarkably per- 
suasive and penetrating in her style of 
preaching, which appeared to lsaac like 
pure inspiration. Her exhortations took 
deep hold of his youthful feelings, and 
strongly influenced him to a_ religious 
life. 

Sut more powerful than all other agen- 
cles was the preaching of William Sa- 
very. He was a tanner by trade; re- 
marked by all who knew him as a man 
who ‘‘walked humbly with his God.” 
One night a quantity of hides were 
stolen from his tannery, and he had rea- 
son to believe that the thief was a quarrel- 
some drunken neighbor, whom | will call 
John Smith. The next week, the follow- 
ing advertisement appeared in the County 
newspaper: ‘‘Whoever stole a lot of hides 
on the fifth of the present month, is 
hereby informed that the owner has a 
sincere wish to be his friend. If poverty 
tempted him to this false step, the owner 
will keep the whole transaction a secret, 
and will gladly put him in the way of 
obtaining mouey by means more likely 
to bring him peace of mind.” ‘This sin- 
gular advertisement attracted considera- 
ble attention; but the culprit alone knew 
whence the benevolent offer came. When 
he read it, his heart melted within hin, 
and he was tilled with contrition for what 
he had done. A few nights afterward as 
the tanner’s family were about retiring to 
rest, they heard a timid knock, and when 
the door was opened, there stood John 
Smith with a load of hides on his shoul- 
der. Without looking up, he said, ‘‘I 
have brought these back Mr. Savery. 
Where shall [ put them?!” ‘Wait till | 
can light a lantern, and I will go to the 
barn with thee.” As soon as they were 
yone out, his wife prepared some hot 
coffee, and placed pies and meat on the 
table. When they returned from the 
barn, she said, ‘‘Neighbor Smith, | 
thought some hot supper would be good 





for thee.” He turned his back towar 
her and did not speak. After leaning 
against the fire-place in silence for ; 
moment, he said in a choked voice, ‘‘]; 
is the first time | ever stole anything 
and I have felt very bad about it. | 
don’t know how it is. [am sure I didn} 
think once | should ever come to be whaj 


Iam. But I took to drinking, and they 
quarrelling. Since I began to go dow, 


hill, everybody givesmea kick. Youare 
the first man who has ever offered me 4 
helping hand. My wife is sickly, and 
my children are starving. You have senj 
them many a meal, God bless you! and 
yet [ stole the hides from you, meaning 
to sell them the first chance | could get 
jut I tell you the truth when I say it i 
the first time [| was ever a thief.” 

‘*Let it be the last, my friend,” re 
plied William Savery. ‘‘The secret shal 
remain between ourselves. Thou ar 
still young, and it is in thy power t 
make up for lost time. Promise me tho 
wilt not drink any intoxicating lique 
for a year, and [ will employ thee te 
morrow at good wages. Perhaps we maj 
tind some employment for thy family 
also. The little boy can at least pick y 
stones.—But eat a bit now and drini 
some hot coffee. Perhaps it will kee 
thee from craving anything stronger to. 
night. Doubtless, thou wilt tind it hari 
to abstain at first; but keep up a bray 
heart, for the sake of thy wife an 
children, and it will soon become easy 
When thou hast need of coffee, tel 
Mary and she will always give it t 
thee.” 

The poor fellow tried to eat and drink 
but the food seemed to choke him. Af 
ter an ineffectual effort to compose hi 
excited feelings, he bowed his head oi 
the table, and wept like a child. Afta 
a while, he ate and drank with a goo 
appetite; and his host parted with hin 
for the night with this kindly exhorta 
tion; ‘Try to do well John; and tho 
wilt always find a friend in me.’”’ 

He entered into his employ the nex 
day, and remained with him manj 
years, a sober, honest, and faithful man 
The secret of the theft was kept betwee! 
them; but after John’s death, Williav 
Savery sometimes told the story, t 
prove that evil might be overcome witl 
good, 

This practical preacher of righteous 
ness was likewise a great preacher oral 
ly; if greatness is to be measured by the 
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effect produced on the souls of others. 
Through his ministry, the celebrated 
Mrs. Fry was first excited to an interest 
in religion. When he visited England in 
1798, she was Elizabeth Gurney, a lively 
girl of eighteen, rather fond of dress and 
company. Her sister alluding to the 
first sermon they heard from William Sa- 
very, writes thus: ‘His voice and 
manner were arresting, and we all liked 
the sound. Elizabeth became a good 
deal agitated, and I saw her begin to weep. 
The next morning, when she took break- 
fast with him at her uncle’s, he preached 
to her after breakfast, and prophesied of 
the high and important calling she would 
be led inte.” Elizabeth herself made 
the following record of it in her journal; 
“In hearing William Savery preach, he 
seemed to me to overflow with true relig- 
ion; to be humble, and yet a man of 
great abilities. Having been gay and 
disbelieving, only afew years ago, makes 
him better acquainted with the heart of 
one in the same condition. What he 
said, and what lL felt was like a refresh- 
ing shower falling upon the earth that 
had been dried up for ages. 

This good and gifted man _ often 
preached in Philadelphia; not only at 
stated seasons, on the first and fifth day 
of the week, but at evening meetings 
also, where the Spirit is said to have 
descended upon him and his hearers in 
such copious measure that they were re- 
minded of the gathering of the apostles 
on the day of Pentecost. Isaac was at 
an impressible age, and on those occa- 
sions his thirsty soul drank eagerly from 
the fountain of living water. ‘To the 
end of his days, whenever anything re- 
minded him of William Savery, he 
would utter a warm eulogium on his deep 
spirituality, his tender benevolence, his 
cheerful, genial temper, and the simple 
dignity of his deportment. 

Isaac was about twenty-two years old, 
when he was received as a member of 
the Society of Friends. It was probably 
the pleasantest period of his existence. 
Love and religion, the two deepest and 
brightest experiences of human life, met 
together, and flowed into his earnest soul 
in one full stream. He felt perfectly 
satistied that he had found the one true 
religion. The plain mode of worship 
suited the simplicity of his character, 
while the principles inculcated were pe- 
culiarly well calculated to curb the vio- 
lence of his temper, and to place his 




















strong will under the restraint of con- 
science. Duties toward God and _ his 
fellowmen stood forth plainly revealed to 
him in the light that shone so clearly in 
his awakened soul. Late in life he often 
used to refer to this early religious ex- 
perience as a sweet season of peace and 
joy. He said it seemed as if the very 
air were fragrant, and the sunlight more 
glorious than it had ever been before. 


LOVE; 


Or, THE Force OF GRAVITY IN THE 
Morat Wortp. 
BY ELIHU BURRITT, 

IN the material universe, there is one 


grand royal law, upon which hang all the 
laws that govern matter or motion. That 
law, the union and source of all the laws 
known to the physical world, is the law 
of Gravitation. In its object, operation 
and effect, it is to the material world just 
what the royal law of love is to the mo- 
ral. To every atom of matter in the uni- 
verse, it is the command, and the com- 
mand is obeyed. ‘‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy soul, mind and 
strength, and thy neighbor as thyself;” 
thou shalt attach thyself to his eternal 
throne with all thy capacity of adhesion, 
and draw with thee thy fellow atom to- 
wards the same center. Since the world 
was made, nota grain of sand, not a drop 
of rain or dew, not a vesicle of air, has 
ever broken that law; and there has been 
peace, perfect peace, through all the peo- 
pled amplitudes of space. Pervading the 
whole universe with its socializing intlu- 
ences, it attracts particle to particle, 
plant to primary, sun to sun, system to 
system; mooring all the creations of God 
around his throne, the common center of 
matter and of mind. And there, firm 
and peaceful, that royal law holds them, 
while they make music with the harmony 
of their motions, singing as they revolve 
in the orbits which it prescribed them 
when eternity was young, and which 
shall remain unaltered by a hair, when 
eternity shall be old. Upon the almighty 
and omnipresent force of that law, de- 
pends the destiny of worlds which geo- 
metry never measured, the condition of 
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beings outreaching the arithmetic of an- 
gels. Should it release its hold upon a 
single atom of matter floating along the 
sunless disk of non-existence, trembling 
would run through all those innumerable 
creations, ‘‘ and signs of woe unutterable 
that all was lost.” Suppose, now, that 
some human government should under- 
take to suspend the operation or existence 
of this royal law of the physical world. 
And suppose that its puny arm could 
palsy that all pervading, concentrating 
force; what mind could not conceive the 
wild catastrophe that would ensue 
through the material universe! Millions 
of millions of suns would be quenched 
simultaneously in everlasting night. All 
the worlds they lighted and led, would 
crumble in their orbits into the minutest 
divisions of matter, filling the whole im- 
mensity of space with hostile atoms, each 
at war with its fellow, repelling its so- 
ciety, and dashing on in its centrifugal 
madness, to ‘‘ make confusion worse con- 
founded.” All the beings that peopled 
those decomposed worlds, would float 
promiscuous and dismembered over the 
black surges of the boundless chaos; and 
not a throb of life nor a ray of light 
would beat or shine amid the ruins of 
the Desuniverse. Can any one doubt 
for a moment, that all this, and more 
than we can conceive of ruin, would be 
the instantaneous consequence of destroy- 
ing the great law of gravitation! But 
what isall this; what to God and his 
moral universe is all this dire disaster, 
this wreck of matter and crush of worlds; 
what this disruption of every vein of life 
and form of beauty; what is all this to 
that other and more dreadful catastrophe 
which war would produce, when it reach- 
es up and essays to paralyze, with its 
iron hand, the great law of Love, the 
law of Gravitation in the moral world, 
which attracts and centers around the 
heart of God, all the hearts that beat 
with spiritual existence! Amid the de- 
composition of the material universe, 
every undying spirit would be safe from 
the general ruin, nor verge a hair from 
its moral orbit, nor be jostled from its 
centripetal tendency towards its great 
Source and Center. But in that other 
act of immeasurable iniquity, man would 
consign the moral world to a chaos in- 
finitely more apalling than that which 
would involve the material universe, 
should he strike from existence the law 
of gravity. He would sever every liga- 








ment of attraction that attached heart 
to heart, spirit to spirit, and angel to an- 
gel, and all created beings to God. He 
would set the universe on fire with ma- 
lignant passions, on whose red billows 
contending spirits, once blessed, now 
damned, would thrust at each other’s ex- 
istence, and curse themselves and God, 
That act would put a sword in every an- 
gel’s hand, and every harp in heaven, 
with horid discords, would summon the 
frenzied and battling seraphs to mutual 
and deathless slaughter. It would blast 
the foliage of life’s fair tree, turn the 
crystal river into burning pitch, and line 
its banks with fighting fiends. Hate, 
malignant and quenchless, would burn 
in every heart, and no two spirits in the 
universe would unite, even in common 
malevolence. 


-—— ACMA AAV ee 


THE PRIMITIVE EARTH. 


BY C, T. BATEMAN, A. M. 





Number One. 

He who looks out upon the earth in 
its present condition, with unscientific 
eyes, can have but little idea of its 
primitive state. Here he beholds 
winding streams, bordered by rich farm 
lands, or forests green with summer’s 
pleasant robes ; there he sees the moun- 
tains, lifting their bold peaks bheaven- 
ward, and fading insensibly away in 
the blue dim distance ; here he beholds 
praivies, with their fresh green slopes, 
tinted with innumerable flowers ; there 
he views in wonder the blue ocean, 
mighty in calm and terrible in storm ; 
ubove his gazing eye sees all the glo- 
ries of heaven, sun, moon, stars, me- 
teors, and clouds; his ear hears the 
music of life; the bounteous earth re- 
gales his palate, and odors breathe 
sweet incense on the passing breeze. 
He thinks, perhaps, that these things 
have always been as he sees them, or 
that God spoke thei into existence in 
a single day, and that sometime in the 
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future he will suddenly blot them out. 
He perceives not the long chain of 
causes and effects by which the known 
creation has been brought to its present 
yerfection. If you would tell him 
earth’s history, as developed by science, 
he would think you were detracting 
from God’s power, by giving him more 
than six days in which o build this 
vast universe. He could believe more 
easily that God had been idle from 
eternity up to within six thousand 
years ago, when hecreated matter from 
nothing, and then built from this mat- 
ter thus brought into existence, our 
stupendous sun, and all his magnificent 
retinue of revolving worlds. In order 
to study the earth’s primitive condi- 
tion, let us begin first with the sun, 

the great central orb of our system : 

The sun’s diameter is 880,000 miles ; 

its mean distance from the earth, 91,- 
500,000 miles; it revolves on its axis 
once in about twenty-five days, and is 
supposed to be moving through space 
ona journey of about 18,000,000 years 
around some star situated in the con- 
stellation Taurus. The telescope re- 
veals vast spots upon the sun’s disk, 
which pass through various changes 
and often wholly disappear; these 
changes seem to be connected in some 
way with great disturbances and _tre- 
mendous magnetic storms, which are 
felt, more or less, upon the earth, and, 
probably, upon all the other planets. 
The sun is the source also of much of 
the light and heat that give life and 
motion to the solar system; By means 
of the new science of Spectrum Analy- 
sis, we have learned many facts about 
the sin hitherto unknown ; we learn 
that the sun has at least eighteen ele- 
ments common to it and the earth; 
that it contains several elements not 
yet found on earth ; that oxygen is not 
found in the sun; that it is a liquid 
mass of incandescent matter ; that this 
liquid mass is surrounded by a gaseous 
envelope four hundred miles in depth, 
containing eighteen of the elements 
found in the lower mass, and destined 








in time to form part of the sun’s solid 
crust ; that outside this is another en- 
velope six thousand miles in depth call- 
ed the chromysphere of the sun, com- 
posed largely of incandescent hydrogen ; 
that still outside of this is another en- 
velope hundreds of thousands of miles 
in thickness, corresponding to our at- 
mosphere ; that lastly, outside of all, 
is the solar corona, somewhat resem- 
bling our aurora polaris. Hence, we 
see that the sun is a vast globe of fire, 
surrounded by gaseous envelopes, ar- 
ranged according to their respective 
densities. The question may be asked, 
what keeps this great fire in operation ! 
From whence does the fuel come? It 
must be remembered, however, that 
this fire is not the result of combus- 
tion, but rather the result of the war 
of two great forces in nature—gravi- 
tation and heat. Without gravitation 
matter would tend to division, and the 
sun, as well as other bodies, would fall 
into fragments too minute for even the 
strongest microscopic eye, and would 
be disseminated through space; but, 
without heat, gravitation would con- 
tract all bodies into almost infinitely 
smaller spaces. In the sun this war 
goes on and on through the ages, slowly 
but surely gravitation is getting the 
mastery, and aus the body of the sun 
contracts that very contraction devel- 
opes heat for the use of its dependent 
worlds. Contraction goes on, the heat 
is radiating through space, and some- 
time in the. far distant future, when the 
sun shall have been sufficiently dimin- 
ished in volume, and cooled enough, 
its chromosphere will condense upon 
the sun’s rough, rocky crust, forming 
mighty oceans, and encircling all with- 
in its airy robe, an atmosphere will 
rest upon a sedate and habitable world. 
The sun in its present condition is an 
image of the earth in its morning of 
life. By the aid of science we can 
trace the history of our planet back, 
through its various changes, until we 
see it a molton globe of fire, shining 
like a tiny star upon the inhabitants 
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of some distant world, and ever near 
it, in its elliptical course, its companion, 
the moon, shining too with unborrowed 
light. We may go even farther, until 
we see it in its vaporous condition, en- 
circled by a band of cloud-like matter, 
resembling one of Saturn’s rings. 
Thus far science can go with consider- 
able certainty ; but here it stops, upon 
the borders of infinity, and turns back 
wearied with its long flight. 


—_————— AAA AA — 


THE HERMIT OF THE THEBAID. 


WHITTIER. 





BY JOHN G. 


O, STRONG, upwelling prayers of faith, 
From inmost founts of life we start 
The spirit’s pulse, the vital breath 
Of soul and heart! 


From pastoral toil, from traftic’s din, 
Alone, in crowds, at home, abroad, 
Unheard of man, ye enter in 
The ear of God. 


Ye brook no force and measured tasks, 
Nor weary rote, nor formal chains; 
The simple heart, that freely asks 
In love, obtains. 


For man the living temple is: 
The mercy-seat and cherubim, 
And all the holy mysteries, 
He bears with him. 


And most avails the prayer of love, 
Which, wordless, shapes itself in deeds, 

And wearies Heaven for naught above 
Our common needs 


Which brings to God’s all-perfect will 
That trust of his undoubting child, 
Whereby all seeming good and ill 
Are reconciled. 


And, seeking not for special signs 
Of favor, is content to fall 

Within the providence that shines 
And rains on all. 


Alone the Thebaid hermit leaned 

At noontime o’er the sacred word. 
Was it an angel or a fiend 
Whose voice he heard? 





It broke the desert’s hush of awe, 

A human utterance, sweet and mild; 
And, looking up the hermit saw 

A little child. 


A child with wonder-widened eyes, 
’erawed and troubled by the sight 

Of hot, red sands, and brazen skies, 
And anchorite. 


‘What dost thou here, poor man? No 


shade 
Of cool, green doums, nor grass, nor 
well, 


Nor corn, nor vines.” The hermit said: 


‘With God I dwell. 


‘*Alone with him in this great calm, 
I live not by the outward sense; 
My Nile his love, my sheltering palin 

His providence.” 
The child gazed round him. ‘‘Does God 
live 
Here alone!/—where the desert’s rim 
Is green with corn, at morn and eve, 
We pray to Him. 


‘*My brother tills beside the Nile 
His little tield: beneath the leaves 

My sisters sit and spin the while, 
My mother weaves. 


‘*And then the millet’s ripe heads fall, 
And all the bean-field hangs in pod, 

My mother smiles, and says that all 
Are gifts from God. 


‘*And when to share our evening meal, 
She calls the stranger at the door, 
She says God fills the hands that deal 

Food to the poor. . 


Adown the hermit s wasted cheeks 
Glistened the tlow of human tears; 
‘‘Dear Lord!” he said ‘Thy angel 
speaks, 
Thy servant hears.” 


Within his arms‘the child he took, 
And thought of home and life with 
men; 
And all his pilgrim feet forsook 
Returned again. 


The palmy shadows cool and long, 
The eyes that smile through lavish 
locks, 
Home’s cradle-hymn and harvest-song, 
And bleat of flocks. 
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‘¢) child!” he said, ‘‘thou teachest me 
There is no place where God is not; 
That love will make where’er it be, 
A holy spot. 


He rose from off the desert sand, 
And, leaning on his staff of thorn, 
Went, with the young child, hand in 
hand 
Like night with morn. 


They crossed the desert’s burning line, 
And heard the palm-tree’s rustling 
fan, 
The Nile-bird’s cry, the low of kine, 
And voice of man. 


Unquestioning, his childish guide 
He followed as the small hand led 

To where a woman, gentle-eyed, 
Her distaff fed. 


She rose, she clasped her truant boy, 
She thanked the stranger with 
eyes; 
The hermit gazed in doubt and joy 
And dumb surprise. 


her 


Aud, lo!—with sudden warmth and light 
A tender memory thrilled his frame; 
New-born, the world-lost anchorite 
A man became. 


‘(), sister of El Zara’s race, 
Behold me!—had we not one mother?” 
She gazed into the stranger’s face ;— 
‘Thou art my brother.” 


“*O, kin of blood!—Thy life of us 
And patient trust is more than mine; 


And wiser than the gray recluse 
This child of thine. 


“For, taught of him whom God hath 
sent, 
That toil is praise, and love is prayer, 
I come, life’s pains and cares content 
With thee to share.” 


Even as his foot the threshold crossed, 
The hermit’s better life began; 

[ts holiest saint the Thebaid lost, 
And found a man! 


AEA A 


FREEDOM or THOUGHT DEMANDED 
BY A Roman Caruo.ic.—Baron Von 
Stauffenberg, a Roman Catholic, who 
represents Bavaria in the German par- 
July 4. 











liament, said in that body, a few weeks 
since; ‘‘ Let all creeds be as free as 
they are in America. The dissension 
in the Catholic Church is daily increas- 
ing. We stand at the beginning of a 
movement which will become as world- 
renowned as the Reformation. Ere 
long we may hear the question raised, 
‘What is the true Catholic Church ? 
I do not say this to offend any one, 
but it is one of those things which 
must be said. You will sooner find 
the square of the circle than reconcile 
the papal pretensions with that reli- 
gious liberty you affect to ask for. Let 
all creeds be as free as they are in 
America.” 
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Speak Gently to the Erring One. 





BY FREDERIC GEORGE LEE. 
Speak gently to the erring one— 
Ye know not all the power 
With which the dark temptation came 
In some unguarded hour, 
Ye may not know how earnestly 
They struggled, or how well, 
Until the hour of weakness came, 
And sadly thus they fell! 


Speak gently to the erring— 
Oh! do not thou forget, 

However darkly stained by sin, 
He is thy brother yet, 

Heir of the self-same heritage, 
Yhild of the self-same God, 

He hath but stumbled in the path 
Thou hast in weakness trod. 


Speak gently to the erring— 
For is it not enough, 
That innocence and peace are gone, 
Without thy censure rough? 
It surely is a weary lot 
That sin crush’d heart to bear, 
And they who share a happier fate, 
Their chidings well may spare. 


Speak kindly of the erring— 
Thou yet may’st lead them back, 
With holy words, and tones of love 
From misery’s thorny track; 
Forget not thou hast often sinned, 
And sinful yet must be; 
Deal kindly with the erring one, 
As God hath dealt with thee! 
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Josephine the we of the First Con- 
sul. 


THE winter of 1799 opened upon 
France in the deepest gloom. The 
French were weary of the horrors of 
the Revolution. All business was at a 
stand. The poor had neither employ- 
ment nor bread. Starvation reigned 
in the capital. The Austrians had 
again entered Italy, and beaten the 
French at almost every point. No 
tidings were received from Bonaparte 
and the army in Egypt. Rumors of 
the death of Napoleon and a disas- 
trous state of the enterprise filled the 
city. The government at Paris, com- 
posed of men who had emerged from 
obscurity in the storms of revolution, 
was imbecile and tyrannical in the ex- 
treme. The nation was weary beyond 
endurance of the strife of contending 
factions, and ardently desired some 
strong arm to be extended for the res- 
toration of order, and for the establish- 
ment of an efficient and _ reputable 
government. ‘‘ The pear was ripe.” 

On the evening of the 9th of No- 
vember, a large and very brilliant par- 
ty was assembled in Paris at the house 
of M. Gohier, president of the Direc- 
tory. The company included all the 
most distinguished persons then resi- 
dent in the metropolis. Josephine, 
being in Paris at that time, was one of 
the guests. About midnight, the gen- 
tlemen and ladies were gathering 
around a supper table very sumptuous- 
ly spread, when they were startled by 
a telegraphic announcement, commu- 
nicated to their host, that Bonaparte 
had landed at Frejus, a small town up- 
on the Mediterranean shore. The an- 
nouncement created the most profound 
sensation. All knew that Napoleon 
had not returned at that critical mo- 
ment without an object. Many were 
pale with apprehension, concious that 
his popularity with the army would 
enable him to wrest from them their 

















ill-gotten power. Others were elated 
with hope. Yet universal embarrass- 
ment prevailed. None dared to ex- 
press their thoughts. No efforts could 
revive the conviviality of the evening, 
and the party soon dispersed. 
Josephine, with the deepest emo- 
tion, hastened home, immediately sum- 
moned her carriage, and, taking with 
her Hortense and Louis Bonaparte, set 
out, without allowing an hour for re- 


pose, to meet her husband. She was 
very anxious to have an _ interview 


with him before her enemies could have 
an opportunity to fill his mind with 
new accusations against her. The 
most direct route from Paris to Frejus 


passed through the city of Lyons 
There is another and more retired 
route, not frequently traveled, but 


which Napoleon, for some unknowm 
reason, took. It was a long journey 
of weary, weary leagues, over hills and 
plains. Josephine alighted not for re 
freshment or slumber, but with fresh 
relays of horses, night and day pressed 
on to meet her spouse. When she ar. 
rived at Lyons, to her utter consterna- 
tion she heard that Napoleon had 
taken the other route, and, some forty- 
eight hours before, had passed her on 
the way to Paris. No words can de 
scribe the anguish which these tid 
ings caused her. Her husband would 
arrive in Paris and find her absent. 
He would immediately be surrounded 
by those who would try to feed his 
jealousy. Two or three days must 
elapse ere she could possibly retrace her 
steps. Napoleon arrived in Paris the 
10th of November. It was not until 
nearly midnight of the 13th that Jo- 
sephine returned. Worn out with the 
fatigues of traveling, of anxiety, and 
of watching, she drove with a heavy 
heart to their house in the Rue Chan- 
tereine. 


The enemies whom Josephine had 


most to fear were the brothers and 
sisters-in-law of Napoleon. They were 


entirely dependent upon their illustri 
ous brother for their own advancement 
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in life, and were exceedingly jealous of 
the influence which Josephine had ex- 
erted over his mind. They feared that 
she would gain an exclusive empire 
where they wished also to reign. Tak- 
ing advantage of Josephine’s absence, 
they had succeeded in rousing Napo- 
leon’s indignation to the highest pitch. 
They accused her of levity, of extrava- 
gance, of forgetfulness of him, and of 
ever playing the coquette with all the 
debauchees of Paris. Napoleon, stim- 
ulated by that pride which led the Ro- 
man emperor to say, ‘ Cvsar’s wife 
must not be suspected,” threatened 
loudly ‘‘ divorce—open public divorce.” 
Said one maliciously to him, “ She will 
appear before you in all her fascina- 
tions, explain matters; you will for- 
give all, and tranquillity will be re- 
stored.” ‘‘Never! never!’ exclaimed 
the irritated general, striding to and fro 
through the room. ‘I forgive! never! 
You know me. Were I not sure of 
my resolution, I would pluck out this 
heart and cast it into the fire.” 

Such was the mood of mind in 
which Napoleon was prepared to re- 
ceive Josephine, after an absence of 
eighteen months. Josephine and Hor- 
tense alighted in the court-yard, and 
were immediately enfolded in the em- 
braces of Eugene, who was anxiously 
awaiting their arrival. With tremb- 
ling steps and a throbbing heart, Jo- 
sephine, accompanied by her son and 
daughter, ascended the stairs to a 
small circular family room where they 
expected to find Napoleon. He was 
there with his brother Joseph. As 
his wife and her children entered the 
room, Napoleon glanced sternly at 
them, and instantly said to Josephine, 
in a severe and commanding tone, al- 
most before she had crossed the thres- 
hold, 

“Madame! it is my wish that you 
retire immediately to Malmaison.” 

Josephine came nearly falling life- 
less upon the floor. She was caught in 
the arms of Eugene, who, in the most 
profound grief, had kept near the side 
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of his revered and beloved mother, 
He supported her fainting steps, as 
sobbing with anguish, she silently re- 
tired to her apartment. Napoleon, 
greatly agitated, traversed the room 
with hasty strides. The sight of Jo- 
sephine had rekindled all his love, and 
he was struggling with desperate ef- 
forts to cherish the sense of wrong, 
and fortify himself against any return 
of clemency. 

In a few moments, Josephine and 
Hortense, with Eugene were heard 
descending the stairs to leave the 
house. It was midnight. Fora week 
Josephine had lived in her carriage al- 
most without food or sleep. Nothing 
but intensity of excitement had pre- 
vented her from sinking down in utter 
weariness and exhaustion. It was a 
drive of thirty miles to Malmaison. 
Napoleon was not prepared for such 
prompt obedience. Even his stern 
heart could not resist its instinctive 
pleadings for his wife and her daughter. 
He hastened from his room, and, 
though his pride would not allow him 
directly to urge Josephine to remain, he 
insisted upon Eugene’s returning, and 
urged it in such a way that he came 
back, leading with him his mother and 
sister. Napoleon, however, addressed 
not a word to either of them. Jose- 
phine threw herself upon a couch in 
her apartment, and Napoleon, in 
gloomy silence, entered his cabinet. 
Two days of wretchedness passed 
away, during which no intercourse 
took place between the two estranged 
parties. But the anger of the hus- 
band was gradually subsiding. Love 
for Josephine was slowly gaining 
strength in his heart. On the third 
day, his pride and passion were suf- 
ficiently subdued to allow him to enter 
the apartment where Josephine and 
Hortense had kept themselves _ se- 
cluded, awaiting his pleasure. Jose- 
phine was seated at a toilet table, with 
her face buried in her hands, and ab- 
sorbed in the profoundest grief. On 


the table were exposed the letters which 
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Josephine the we of the First Con- 
sul, 


THE winter of 1799 opened upon 
France in the deepest gloom. The 
French were weary of the horrors of 
the Revolution. All business was at a 
stand. The poor had neither employ- 
ment nor bread. Starvation reigned 
in the capital. The Austrians had 
again entered Italy, and beaten the 
French at almost every point. No 
tidings were received from Bonaparte 
and the army in Egypt. Rumors of 
the death of Napoleon and a disas- 
trous state of the enterprise filled the 
city. The government at Paris, com- 
posed of men who had emerged from 
obscurity in the storms of revolution, 
was imbecile and tyrannical in the ex- 
treme. The nation was weary beyond 
endurance of the strife of contending 
factions, and ardently desired some 
strong arm to be extended for the res- 
toration of order, and for the establish- 
ment of an efficient and reputable 
government. ‘The pear was ripe.” 

On the evening of the 9th of No- 
vember, a large and very brilliant par- 
ty was assembled in Paris at the house 
of M. Gohier, president of the Direc- 
tory. The company included all the 
most distinguished persons then resi- 
dent in the metropolis. Josephine, 
being in Paris at that time, was one of 
the guests. About midnight, the gen- 
tlemen and ladies were gathering 
around a supper table very sumptuous- 
ly spread, when they were startled by 
a telegraphic announcement, commu- 
nicated to their host, that Bonaparte 
had landed at Frejus, a small town up- 
on the Mediterranean shore. The an- 
nouncement created the most profound 
sensation. All knew that Napoleon 
had not returned at that critical mo- 
ment without an object. Many were 
pale with apprehension, concious that 
his popularity with the army would 
enable him to wrest from them their 





ill-gotten power. Others were elated 
with hope. Yet universal embarrass- 
ment prevailed. None dared to ex- 
press their thoughts. No efforts could 
revive the conviviality of the evening, 
and the party soon dispersed. 

Josephine, with the deepest emo- 
tion, hastened home, immediately sum- 
moned her carriage, and, taking with 
her Hortense and Louis Bonaparte, set 
out, without allowing an hour for re- 
pose, to meet her husband. She was 
very anxious to have an _ interview 
with him before her enemies could have 
an opportunity to fill his mind with 
new accusations against her. The 
most direct route from Paris to Frejus 
passed through the city of Lyons. 
There is another and more retired 
route, not frequently traveled, but 
which Napoleon, for some unknowm 
reason, took. It was a long journey 
of weary, weary leagues, over hills and 
plains. Josephine alighted not for re- 
freshment or slumber, but with fresh 
relays of horses, night and day pressed 
on to meet her spouse. When she ar- 
rived at Lyons, to her utter consterna- 
tion she heard that Napoleon had 
taken the other route, and, some forty- 
eight hours before, had passed her on 
the way to Paris. No words can de- 
scribe the anguish which these tid- 
ings caused her. Her husband would 
arrive in Paris and find her absent. 
He would immediately be surrounded 
by those who would try to feed his 
jealousy. Two or three days must 
elapse ere she could possibly retrace her 
steps. Napoleon arrived in Paris the 
10th of November. It was not until 
nearly midnight of the 13th that Jo- 
sephine returned. Worn out with the 
fatigues of traveling, of anxiety, and 
of watching, she drove with a heavy 
heart to their house in the Rue Chan- 
tereine. 

The enemies whom Josephine had 
most to fear were the brothers and 
sisters-in-law of Napoleon. They were 
entirely dependent upon their illustri- 
ous brother for their own advancement 
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in life, and were exceedingly jealous of 
the influence which Josephine had ex- 
erted over his mind. They feared that 
she would gain an exclusive empire 
where they wished also to reign. Tak- 
ing advantage of Josephine’s absence, 
they had succeeded in rousing Napo- 
leon’s indignation to the highest pitch. 
They accused her of levity, of extrava- 
gance, of forgetfulness of him, and of 
ever playing the coquette with all the 
debauchees of Paris. Napoleon, stim- 
ulated by that pride which led the Ro- 
man emperor to say, ‘ Cesar’s wife 
must not be suspected,’ threatened 
loudly “‘ divorce—open public divorce.”’ 
Said one maliciously to him, “ She will 
appear before you in all her fascina- 
tions, explain matters; you will for- 
give all, and tranquillity will be re- 
stored.” ‘Never! never!’ exclaimed 
the irritated general, striding to and fro 
through the room. “I forgive! never! 
You know me. Were I not sure of 
my resolution, I would pluck out this 
heart and cast it into the fire.” 

Such was the mood of mind in 
which Napoleon was prepared to re- 
ceive Josephine, after an absence of 
eighteen months. Josephine and Hor- 
tense alighted in the court-yard, and 
were immediately enfolded in the em- 
braces of Eugene, who was anxiously 
awaiting their arrival. With tremb- 
ling steps and a throbbing heart, Jo- 
sephine, accompanied by her son and 
daughter, ascended the stairs to a 
small circular family room where they 
expected to find Napoleon. He was 
there with his brother Joseph. As 
his wife and her children entered the 
room, Napoleon glanced sternly at 
them, and instantly said to Josephine, 
in a severe and commanding tone, al- 
most before she had crossed the thres- 
hold, 

“Madame! it is my wish that you 
retire immediately to Malmaison.” 

Josephine came nearly falling life- 
less upon the floor. She was caught in 
the arms of Eugene, who, in the most 
profound grief, had kept near the side 
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of his revered and beloved mother, 
He supported her fainting steps, as 
sobbing with anguish, she silently re- 
tired to her apartment. Napoleon, 
greatly agitated, traversed the room 
with hasty strides. The sight of Jo- 
sephine had rekindled all his love, and 
he was struggling with desperate ef- 
forts to cherish the sense of wrong, 
and fortify himself against any return 
of clemency. 

In a few moments, Josephine and 
Hortense, with Eugene were heard 
descending the stairs to leave the 
house. It was midnight. Fora week 
Josephine had lived in her carriage al- 
most without food or sleep. Nothing 
but intensity of excitement had pre- 
vented her from sinking down in utter 
weariness and exhaustion. It was a 
drive of thirty miles to Malmaison. 
Napoleon was not prepared for such 
prompt obedience. Even his stern 
heart could not resist its instinctive 
pleadings for his wife and her daughter. 
He hastened from his room, and, 
though his pride would not allow him 
directly to urge Josephine to remain, he 
insisted upon Eugene’s returning, and 
urged it in such a way that he came 
back, leading with him his mother and 
sister. Napoleon, however, addressed 
not a word to either of them. Jose- 
phine threw herself upon a couch in 
her apartment, and Napoleon, in 
gloomy silence, entered his cabinet. 
Two days of wretchedness passed 
away, during which no _ intercourse 
took place between the two estranged 
parties. But the anger of the hus- 
band was gradually subsiding. Love 
for Josephine was slowly gaining 
strength in his heart. On the third 
day, his pride and passion were suf- 
ficiently subdued to allow him to enter 
the apartment where Josephine and 
Hortense had kept themselves _ se- 
cluded, awaiting his pleasure. Jose- 
phine was seated at a toilet table, with 
her face buried in her hands, and ab- 
sorbed in the profoundest grief. On 
the table were exposed the letters which 
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she had received from Napoleon during 
his absence, and which she evidently 
had been reading. Hortense was stand- 
ing silently and pensively in an alcove 
by the window, half concealed by the 
curtain. Napoleon advanced with an 
irresolute step, hesitated for a moment, 
and then said “Josephine!” She 
started up at the sound of that well- 
known voice, and, her beautiful coun- 
tenance all suffused with tears, mourn- 
fully exclaimed, ‘ Mon ami,” in that 
peculiar tone, so pathetic, so musical, 
which ever thrilled upon the heart of 
Napoleon. ‘ My friend” was the term 
of endearment with which she invaria- 
bly addressed her husband. Napoleon 
was vanquished. He extended his 
hand to his deeply-wronged wife. She 
threw herself into his arms, pillowed 
her aching head upon his bosom, and in 
the fullness of blended joy and anguish 
wept convulsively. An explanation of 
several hours ensued. Every shade of 
suspicion was obliterated from his 
mind. He received Josephine again to 
his entire confidence, and _ this confi- 
dence was never again interrupted. 
When Napoleon landed at Frejus, 
he was received with the utmost en- 
thusiastic demonstrations of delight. 
There was a universal impression that 
the hero of Italy, the conqueror of 
Egypt, had returned thus unexpectedly 
to France for the accomplishment of 
some magnificent enterprise; yet no 
one knew what to anticipate. The 
moment the frigate dropped anchor in 
the bay, and it was announced that 
Napoleon was on board, thousands sur- 
rounded the vessel in boats, and the 
air was filled with enthusiastic excla- 
mations. His journey to Paris was 
one continued scene of triumph. 
Crowds gathered around him at every 
stopping-place, intoxicated with joy. 
The bells rang their merriest peals ; 
the booming of cannon echoed along 
the hill sides, and brilliant bonfires by 
night blazed upon every eminence. 
Upon his arrival in Paris, the soldiers, 
recognizing their leader in so many 
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brilliant victories, greeted him with in- 
describable enthusiasm, and cries of 
‘“‘ Vive Bonaparte!” resounded through 
the metropolis. His saloon, ever 
thronged with generals and statesmen 
and all who were most illustrious in in- 
tellect and rank, resembled the court of 
a monarch. Even the most prominent 
men in the Directory, disgusted with 
the progress of measures which they 
could not control, urged him to grasp 
the reins of power, assuring him that 
there was no hope for France but in his 
strong arm. In less than four weeks 
from his arrival in Paris, the execrated 
government was overturned. Napoleon, 
Sieyes, and Ducos were apointed con- 
suls, and twenty-five members were 
appointed from each of the councils to 
unite with the consuls in forming a 
new constitution. One unanimous 
voice of approval rose from all parts of 
France in view of this change. No 
political movement could take place 
more strongly confirmed by the popu- 
lar will. Napoleon hastened from the 
scenes of peril and agitation through 
which he had passed in the accomplish- 
ment of this change, that he might be 
the first to announce to Josephine the 
political victory he had acheived. 
During the perilous day, when, in 
the midst of outcries, daggers, and 
drawn swords, he had been contending 
with the Council of the Five Hundred, 
he could tind not even one moment to 
dispatch a note from St. Cloud to his 
wife. ‘The previous day he had kept 
her constantly informed of the prog- 
ress of events. Josephine remained 
throughout the whole of the 19th of 
November, from morning until even- 
ing, without sight or tidings of her 
husband. She knew that, in the fierce 
strife of parties in France, there was 
no safety for life; and when the dark- 
ness of night settled down around her, 
and still no word from her Napoleon, 
her anxiety amounted almost to dis- 
traction. Several weary hours of sus- 
pense lingered slowly along, when, at 
four o’clock in the morning, she heard 
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the well-known footsteps of her hus- 
band upon the stairs. 

She sprang to meet him. He fondly 
clasped her in his arms, and assured 
her that he had not spoken to a single 
individual since he had taken the oaths 
of the office, that the voice of his Jo- 
sephine might be the first to congratu- 
late him on his virtual accession to the 
empire of France. An animated con- 
versation ensued, and then Napoleon, 
throwing himself upon his couch for a 
few moments’ repose, gayly said, 
“Good night, my Josephine ! to-mor- 
row we sleep in the Luxembourg.” 

The next day the three consuls met 
in Paris. His colleagues, however, 
immediately perceived that the tower- 
ing ambition of Napoleon would brook 
no rival. He showed them the ab- 
surdity of their plans, and compelled 
them to assent to the superior wisdom 
of his own. 

In this most astonishing revolution, 
thus suddenly accomplished, and with- 
out the shedding of a drop of blood, 
Napoleon was much indebted to the in- 
fluence which his wife had exerted in 
his behalf during his absence in 
Kgypt. 
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Impressions of Children. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


CHILDREN think much more, and 
much more deeply, than we are aware, 
upon religious subjects. 

I remember that I was seriously ex- 
ercised upon the doctrines of election, 
free-agency, etc., by the time that I was 
eight years old. I was brought up on 
doctrine. The things that most in- 
fluence children are acted things, not 
things that are said. 

I don’t remember to have been af- 
fected by any sermon until | was more 


than thirteen years old. But the pray- | 


er and talking meetings were the ones. 








I used to be convicted there ; and | 
would go about trying to be “ pricked 
in the heart.” I had got that figure 
and so tried to prick myself. I wanted 
to be taken up by some resistless wind 
of conviction, and to be made to suffer 
such agonies about my sinful state as I 
had heard others tell of ; for I thought 
that right after that would follow con- 
version,.and I should be safe. 

I don’t think fear has much really 
good influence upon children—a pow- 
erful influence it certainly does have. 
I remember once we children were all 
called together into our kitchen— 
which we thought the best room in the 
house ; its windows looked out upon 
trees and flowers, and its door, when 
opened, revealed the long line of road 
along which we always made haste to 
run as soon as we could gain our 
freedom. We were called into the 
kitchen to be talked to by a minister 
who was staying at my father’s. He 
told us how wicked boys and girls were 
by nature, and what an awful end was 
before them if they never repented. 
He told us the story of one wicked 
boy who saw the devil coming after 
him. The idea almost froze our young 
blood with horror, and we _ resolved 
with all our might to be good, that 
such a fate might not befall us. But 
as for myself I don’t think that talk 
ever did me one particle of good ; on 
the contrary, [ believe I never did cut 
up so bad any one week as I did that 
week, spite of all my efforts to stop 
myself by thoughts of that dreadful 
story, and of how I should feel to see 
the devil coming up the road after me. 

ITremember that one Sunday morn- 
ing, as soon as I awoke,I began to 
play, picking the cotton out of the 
quilt, and rolling it into balls to throw 
at my brother. Suddenly came the 
thought “You wicked boy ! to begin 
the Sabbath by playing.” 

At once I was condemned, and duck- 
ed beneath the bed clothes least some- 
thing dreadful should catch me. There 
I lay quietly five minutes, as long as I 
ever kept still. 
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There came a woman to live with us 
—Aunty Chandler we were taught to 
call her; she became my fast friend, 
and used to beg me off from whippings. 
There was a tree whose apples used to 
get me up and out early in the morn- 
ing. I was often whipped for stealing 
them ; but whippings used to make me 
very brave. One morning, just as I 
was stealing out to go for the apples, 
Aunty Chandler stopped me. “Oh! 
Harry,” she said, tears rolling down her 
face, ‘‘ 1 cannot bear to have you whip- 
ped so ; why will you go and get those 
apples ?”’ 

This was a new idea. It had never 
struck me that Aunty C. got the whip- 
pings on her heart. After that there 
were not ropes enough in old Connecti- 
cut to draw my young feet to that tree. 

In those days people used to get to- 
gether and pray and make a solemn 
time of it when a train of emigrants 
were about to start for Ohio. It was 
almost as if they were to start for an- 
other world. Well do I remember the 
long lines of white-covered wagons that 
used to wind through Litchfield, and I 
used to run into the house and _ hide 
under the table that they might not 
steal and carry meofi. Well, the time 
came when Aunty Chandler went away 
in one of those slow-moving trains. I 
shall never forget it. I thought I was 
near the end of my gospel when she 
went. Her life was strong in its good 
influence upon me. Next came a ne- 
gro servant. He was my next evange- 
list. I used to watch him in the field, 
and in the house, and even now, with 
my mature reflection, I cannot remem- 
ber ever to have seen him do a wrong 
act. As I worked beside him in the 
field, he used to tell me his experience, 
and where he learned this and that 
hymn ; and then he would sing as only 
the African can sing, and I used to 
wish that I could have such religion as 
that negro enjoyed. When we went 
to bed—he and I| slept in the same gar- 
ret, hein one corner and | in the other ; 
some people would think it a dreadful 








thing to have to share a garret with a 
negro—when we went to bed he used 
to pile his pillows up behind him go 
that he could lie sitting up, take his 
hymn-book, fasten his candle up some- 
where, so that he could see, and com- 
mence having a regular good time. 
He would sing hymn after hymn with 
such relish and enjoyment, the big tears 
frequently rolling down his dark face, 
that I used to be cut to the heart with 
remorse, that 1, a minister’s son, 
brought up with every advantage, 
should be sofmuch worse than a poor 
negro. I would lie there and pretend 
to be asleep, while all the time he was 
singing right at my conscience, and | 
was crying heartily to hear him. Oh! 
how glad I should have been could I 
have changed places with that poor 
negro serving-man, if it hadn’t been 
for cheating him. I think that living, 
acted out religion, does more good to 
children than all the talking that can 
be done, though talking, certainly, 
should not be omitted. That African 
did me more good than all the minis- 
ters that ever came to my father’s 
house. 
RI EE 

A Scene in A House or Worsuipe. 
—The Bishop of Manchester concluded 
his sermon at the consecration of a 
church on the 26th ult., with the fol- 
lowing anecdote: A few weeks ago 
they had in Manchester a week of 
special service, held in six churches, 
in the most densely populated part of 
the city, and at these services all seats 
were free to those who choose to oc- 
cupy them. One evening a gentleman 
at one of these meetings saw two 
working men, and told them to go to 
any pew in which they could get seats. 
They took their places in a pew, and 
soon afterward a lady came, and asked 
them, “ What do you want there! 
That’s my seat.” One of the men said 
to the other, “‘Come along, Bill; let’s 
be off. I told you this was too swell a 
place.” He (the Bishop) left his au- 
dience to draw their own inference. 
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Nature a Minister of Happiness. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Tue secret of happiness lies in the 
health of the whole mind, and in giv- 
ing to each faculty due occupation, and 
in the natural order of their superiori- 
ties, the Divine first, the human second, 
the material last. And every one can 
find, but in different degrees, the fuod 
for all their faculties in that sphere into 
which God has cast their lot. Instead 
of seeking happiness by going out of 
our place, our skill should be to find it 
where we are. Our pleasures, like 
honey, should be extracted not from a 
few stately flowers, named and classic, 
but from the whole multitude, great 
and small, which God has sown with 
profuse hand to smile in every nook, 
and to make the darkest corners warm 
with their glowing presence. Every 
thing which is made has an errand to 
us, if we will hear. No difference 
among men is more noticeable than the 
facility of happiness. 

From the grand tranquility that 
reigns on every side I turn my thoughts 
with dreamy surprise, to those whirl- 
pools of excitement where men strive 
for honor, and know not what is hon- 
orable ; for wealth, and do not know 
true riches ; for pleasure, and are igno- 
rant of the first elements of pleasure. 
There comes to me a sad sense of the 
turmoil of men fiercely bent upon hap- 
piness, who will never know it. They 
are starving amidst unexampled abund- 
ance. In their Father’s house is bread 
enough and to spare, and a divine wine 
that inspires ardor, without intoxica- 
tion, within the soul. Why should 
they be furrowed with care, and my 
unwrinkled heart be purpled over with 
blossoming joy? Are we not made 
alike? Have they not every one, 
he faculties that I have? Every sense 
hat rings to the strokes of joy they 





have even as I have. And they have, 
too, the very things that make me su- 
premely joyful, a hope of immortality, 
a present and paternal God, the sun, 
the face of the world, the clouds, the 
trees and the birds which keep house 
in them, the air, the innumerable 
grass! It is not anything that I own, 
it is no stroke of grand fortune, no 
special success, that rejoices me. It is 
nothing but the influence of those 
things in which every man has com- 
mon possession—days, nights, forests, 
mountains, atmosphere, universal and 
unmonopolized nature! But having 
eyes they will not see, and ears they 
will not hear, and a heart they will not 
understand. As the old prophet touch- 
ed his servant’s eyes, and he beheld 
the mountains filled with the angels 
and chariots of God, and feared no 
more ; so, methinks, if I could but 
bring the eager thousands forth who 
pant and strive for joy, only for joy, 
and unseal their eyes, they should be- 
hold and know assuredly that happi- 
ness was notin all the places where 
they delve and vex themselves. In 
the presence of these heavenly hours, 
riches, touched with the finger of God, 
would say, “Joy is not in me.” Fame 
would say, “It is not in me.”  Pas- 
sion, hoarse from toils of grossness, 
would say, “It is notin me.” And 
amidst their confessions a voice should 
come down through the clear air from 
heaven and the very bosom of Christ, 
saying, “Come unto Me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” In that rest, which 
Christ gives every created thing, lies 
an atmosphere of enchanted beauty ! 
Yea, Lord! that promise is a high- 
way without a-chasm. Ten thousand 
feet have trod it, and found it true. 
My own soul knoweth it right well. 
And this out-spread crystal vault is full 
of the light of thy countenance. This 
earth, which the sun unrolls and reads 
daily, is thy written parchment! It 
were a dead and mute thing but for the 
presence of the living God. As upon 
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mountain tops, the noise of the valley 
dies away and is not heard, and men’s 
dwellings are no bigger than leaves, 
and all the mightiest uproars are whis- 
pers, and the silent spectator looks 
down upon life unharrassed by its cur- 
rents, so, in such hours as this, the soul 
stands with God, and moves somewhat 
in the eternal course of the Divine 
soul ; while the eddies, the dark dan- 
gers of the deep pools in life’s rocky 
stream, the hoarse, rushing, and im- 
petuous outburst of the furious cur- 
rents of human passions are so far be- 
low, that we either see them not, or 
see them as a silent vapor! Thus, 
Lord, wilt thou hide whom thou choos- 
est in thy pavilion, and the storm shall 
thunder unheard beneath them, the 
darkness shall be light around about 
them, and perfect peace shall abide 
upon their hearts for ever ! 

Is it Nature that has the power of 
conferring such religious joy, or is it 
Religion that inspires Nature to such 
celestial functions? To a Christian 
heart it is both. The soul seeks and 
sees God through nature, and nature 
changes its voice, speaking .no longer 
of mere material grandeur and beauty, 
but declares through all its parts the 
glory of God. Then when Christ is 
most with us, do we find nature the 


most loving, the most inspired ; and it 


involves a deeper significance, in all 
its phases, and chants, with its innu- 
merable voices, solemn but jubilant 
hymns of praise to God ! 

But let no one go forth to declare 
what nature shall do for him. Let no 
one sound the key-note of his own de- 
sire first, and ask nature to take up 
the harmony and evolve it. Let one 
go as a little child, opening his heart, 
and waiting to see what (God shall do 
unto him. Let him accept just what 
is sent—clouds when clouds are sent, 
sunlight when sunlight comes ; little 
things, rude things—all things. 

The fullest enjoyment of the country 
does not arise from stray excitements 
acting in straight lines ; nor from au- 








gust mountains, wide panoramas, aw- 
ful gorges, nor from anything that 
runs in upon you with strong stimula- 
tions. All these things have their 
place. But they are occasional. They 
are the sub-base, and come in as the 
mighty undertone upon which soft and 
various melodies float. A thousand 
daily little things make their offering 
of pleasure to those who know how to 
be pleased. 

We have said that there is no differ- 
ence between one person and another 
more characteristic and noticeable than 
the facility of being happy. Some 
seem pierced with half a hundred win- 
dows, through which stream warmth, 
light, and sounds of delight. Others 
have but one or two stately doors, and 
they are mostly shut. Some persons 
are always breaking out into happiness, 
because every thing is bringing them 
pleasure. It comes in at the eye, and 
at the ear, at the portals of smell, 
taste, and touch, in things little and 
great, in shapes and colors, in con- 
trasts and analogies, in exactitudes, and 
in fanciful associations ; in homely life, 
and in wild and grand life. But others 
there are that go for enjoyment to na- 
ture just as they dress for company, 
and receive pleasure formally, and in 
the stiffness of ceremony. They march 
out to behold noble aspects, as if they 
felt bound to keep up a respectable 
show before nature. The full enjoy- 
ment of nature requires that we should 
be as many sided as nature herself. It 
is to be considered that God found a 
reason of pleasure in every individual 
thing which he has made, and that an 
education on our part, toward God in 
nature, consists in developing in our- 
selves a pleasure in every single object 
which exists about us. So sadly are 
we brought up in this respect, that it 
must be a very serious education to 
most persons. 

As things go in our utilitarian age, 
men look upon the natural world in 
one of three ways ; the first, as a foun- 
dation for industry, and all objects are 
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regarded in their relations to industry. 
Grass is for hay, flowers are for medi- 
cine, springs are for dairies, rocks are 
for quarries, trees are for timber, 
streams are for navigation or for mill- 
ing, clouds are for rain, and rain is for 
harvests. The relation of an object to 
some commercial or domestic economy, 
is the end of observation. Beyond 
that there is no interest to it. 

The second aspect in which men be- 
hold nature, is the purely scientific. 
We admire a man of science who is so 
all-sided that he can play with fancy 
or literality, with exactitudes or asso- 
ciations, just as he will. But a mere 
man of accuracy, one of those conscien- 
tious-eyed men, that will never see any 
thing but just what is there, and who 
insist upon bringing everything to 
terms ; who are forever dissecting na- 
ture, and coming to the physical truths 
in their most literal forms, these men 
are our horror. We should as soon 
take an analytic chemist to dine with 
us, that he might explain the constitu- 
ent elements of every morsel that we 
ate; or an anatomist into a social com- 
pany, to describe the bones, and mus- 
cles, and nerves that were in full play 
in the forms of dear friends. Such 
men think that nature is perfectly un- 
derstood when her mechanism is 
known ; when her gross and physical 
facts are registered, and when all her 
details are catalogued and described. 
These are nature’s dictionary-makers. 
These are the men who think that the 
highest enjoyment of a dinner would 
be to be present in the kitchen and that 
they might see how the food is com- 
pounded and cooked. 

A third use of nature is that which 
poets and artists make, who look only 
for beauty. 

All of these are partialists. They 
all misinterpret, because they all pro- 
ceed asif nature were constructed upon 
so meager a schedule as that which 
they peruse ; as if it were a mere mat- . 
ter of science, or of commercial use, 
or of beauty ; whereas these are but 
sihgle developments among hundreds. 





The earth has its physical structure 
and machinery, well worth laborious 
study ; it has its relations to man’s 
bodily wants from which spring the 
vast activities of industrial life ; it has 
its relations to the social facuities, and 
the finer sense of the beautiful in the 
soul ; but far above all these are its 
declared uses, as an interpreter of God, 
a symbol of invisible spiritual truths, 
the ritual of a higher life, the highway 
upon which our thoughts are to travel 
toward immortality, and toward the 
realm of just men made perfect that 
do inherit it. No one who has made 
himself conversant with the represen- 
tations given of the natural world by 
the old Hebrew mind, but will feel the 
infidelity of our modern occidental 
mind. When the old prophet felt his 
sense kindled by the Divine touch, and 
read the face of the heavens and of 
the earth, as God meant them to be 
read, how full of meaning and of ma- 
jesty were the clouds, the mountains, 
the morning and the evening, the 
storms, the birds and beasts, the in- 
sects, and the grass through which they 
creep ! 

When clouds begin to gather, and, 
growing dark and blacker, travel up 
from the horizon full of solemn intent, 
their folds moving upon themselves, 
and their whole aspect full of an un- 
speakable majesty, as if they did not 
see the earth, nor know so small a thing 
in their headlong march toward some 
distant goal, the Anglo Saxon remarks 
that it is a fine thunder gust, and spec- 
ulates upon the probability of rain ! 
The old Hebrew would chant, in low 
and reverent tone, “ He bowed the 
heavens also, and came down, and dark- 
ness was under his feet, and he rode 
upon a cherub, and did fly, yea he did 
fly upon the wings of the wind. He 
made darkness his secret place; his 
pavilion round about him were dark 


| waters and thick clouds of the sky.” 


| 


| Thus gazing upon the grandeur of the 
gathering storm, beholding in it the 
robes which hid the majesty of Jeho- 
vah, the clouds are rent with light- 
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nings, and the heaven roars with awful 
thunders which fly in terrible echoes 
from cloudy cliff to cliff, bellowing and 
rolling away in sullen sounds into in- 
terior depths of the heaven. It is the 
voice of God. It is the glance of the 
eye of him upon whom no man can 
look and live; “The Lord also thun- 
dered in the heavens, and the Highest 
gave his voice, hail stones and coals of 
fire.” 

As the burden of the storm passes, 
and we see its fiery forks plunging up- 
on the mountain with silent vehemence 
we say, the lightning struck some- 
thing ; and we reflect upon electricity 
aud lightning-rods, upon Dr. Franklin 
and his kite. The old Hebrew would 
have thought: These be the arrows 
which God shooteth forth. He search- 
eth out his enemies. The Lord sitteth 
upon the flood. The Lord sitteth 
King forever! All the aspects of the 
earth ministered sublime conceptions 
of God. Mountains were his highway. 
The clear, open sky, declared his glory. 
The light was his raiment of joy ; the 
darkness of storms his terrible apparel 
of judgment. Flowers and sparrows 
taught his providence and care. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 





Tue spirit of intolerance, which, in 
the lower classes of the Irish people, 
descends to brutality, and is a partial 
outgrowth of the teachings of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, resulted in the 
fearful riot which deluged New York 
with blood on Wednesday, July 12th, 
In that city the power of the Jrish 
Catholics has assumed such proportions 
that it is hardly an exaggeration to 
call it the “ Established Church.” For 
several years past it has drawn large 
sums from the Treasury, in direct vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the State ; 
and on Tuesday, July 11th, the author- 
ities made their complete surrender by 





forbidding the peaceable parade of a 


few hundred Orangemen, a society ori- 
ginally organized in Ireland for the 
discouragement of Catholicism. The 
right of these men to assemble together 
and march through the streets was un- 
questioned. Every year there are nu- 
merous parades of Catholic societies, 
and of other associations, both reli- 
gious and civil, almost innumerable, 
and no one has thought of interference. 
But with cowardly truckling to the 
passions of intolerant mobs, the Mayor, 
put forth, through his Superintendent 
of Police, an “order” prohibiting a 
body of peaceable men from exercisin 

one of the most valuable rights of 
American citizens. Gov. Hoffman, 
pressed by the outbreak of popular in- 
dignation which followed the promul- 
gation of this order, revoked it and 
promised protection to all persons in 
the exercise of their rights; and it 
must be acknowledged that he fulfilled 
his promise with remarkable thorough- 
ness and pluck. But his action came 
too late to repress the passions of the 
mob. They had been elated the night 
before over their victory, and the ap- 
pearance of the Orangemen, guarded 
by the police and militia, was the sig- 
nal for a murderous attack on the pro- 
cession, and the consequent killing and 
wounding of hundreds of persons. On 
Tuesday the Produce Exchange held an 
inpromptu meeting, and denounced the 
course of the authorities. News was 
received of Gov. Randolph’s proclama- 
tion, guaranteeing protection to all citi- 
zens in New Jersey who assembled for 
a peaceable parade. He assumed com- 
mand of the militia, and ordered sev- 
eral regiments at Jersey City to be in 
readiness for duty. This action created 
more feeling in New York, Tuesday 


night, July 11th, the Hibernians 
(Catholics) held a stormy meeting at 


Hibernia Hall, in Prince street, at 
which an address was adopted, thank- 
ing the authorities for prohibiting the 
parade, and declaring that they (the 
Hibernians) had a right to expect that 
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their feelings should not be “ wantonly 
outraged.” At midnight the city au- 
thorities met for consultation with 
Governor Hoffman, the result of which 
was the revoking of Superintendent 
Kelso's prohibitory order. Governor 
Hoffman thereupon issued a proclama- 
tion, in which hesaid: ‘‘ Having been 
only this day apprised, while at the 
Capital, of the actual condition of 
things here with reference to proposed 
processions to-morrow, and having, in 
the belief that my presence was need- 
ed, repaired hither immediately, I do 
make this proclamation. The order 
heretofore issued by the police author- 
ities in reference to said procession 
having been duly revoked, I hereby 
give notice that any and all bodies of 
men desiring to assemble and march 
in peaceable procession in this city to- 
morrow, the 12th inst., will be per- 
mitted to do so. They will be pro- 
tected to the fullest extent possible by 
the military and police authorities.” 
As complete arrangements had been 
made with the police and militia of the 
city, (the former numbering some l,- 
500, and the latter about 10,000,) seven 
o'clock, A. M., on Wednesday found 
the authorities all ready to quell any 
riot that might take place. General 
Shaler, commander of the militia, Gov- 
ernor Hoffman, Mayor Hall, and the 
police authorities, had their headquar- 
ters in Mulberry street, where they 
could communicate by telegraph with 
any part of the city. A number of 
the police were mounted, and stages 
were in readiness to convey others 
quickly to any place. The Hibernians 
gathered in crowds at several points, 
but no riots occurred during the fore- 
noon. A disorderly assemblage at Hi- 
bernia Hall was dispersed by the po- 
lice, but came together again at other 
points. An effigy of an Orangeman 
was cut down in Spring street. In the 
upper part of the city the rioters com- 
pelled the laborers on the Boulevards 
to suspend work. Many and exciting 
rumors came in from all parts of the 





city, and bodies of troops and police 
moved about in all directions. It was 
indeed a strange scene to see the city 
awaking from peaceful slumber, clad, 
as it were, in all the habiliments of 
war. The Orangemen held a meeting 
at their headquarters, Twenty-ninth 
street and Eighth avenue, and decided 
to parade, informing the authorities of 
their intention. In the meantime the 
police were busy dispersing crowds of 
Ribbonmen, who, excited and angry, 
were breathing vengeance on the Or- 
angemen. Many of the rioters car- 
ried concealed weapons. The police 
used their clubs most vigorously. Pro- 
tection was afforded to Orangemen 
whose houses were threatened. Har- 
per’s building was guarded, and two 
regiments were quartered in Elm Park, 
the scene of the riot last year. As 
the hours passed by, the crowds grew 
larger and more threatening, many per- 
sons becoming inflamed with liquor, 
and uttering strong  imprecations 
against the Orangemen. An armory, 
in which there was 138 stand of arms, 
was attacked, but the weapons were 
saved by the police. Another armory, 
on Broadway, was attacked, but a vol- 
ley of blank cartridges frightened the 
crowd away. At 2 P. M., the Orange- 
men formed in procession in front of 
their hall, Kighth avenue and Twenty- 
ninth street, in the following order : 
Police on foot and mounted, Seventh 
Regiment, mounted police, Orange- 
men, (numbering between 100 and 
200,) T'wenty-second and EKighty-fourth 
Regiments, one on each flank, Sixth 
Regiment, Ninth Regiment, and police. 
Some 700 police were distributed on 
the flanks of the procession, next to 
the mob. The Orangemen bore two 
banners, on one of which was inscribed 
“‘ Americans, freemen, fall in!’ They 
avoided wearing much yellow, and 
their band discoursed only patriotic 
airs. While in their Lodge a prayer 
was Offered calling upon the Almighty 
to protect them. The ladies who were 
present then retired unmolested to 
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their homes. ‘The rioters gathered in 
immense numbers in Eighth avenue, 
and momentarily grew more threaten- 
ing. The police fought them bravely, 
beating them back with their clubs. 
It appeared almost impossible to keep 
the mass of humanity, surging with 
excitement, maddened hate, and de- 
moniac fury, from beginning a work of 
death. Before the procession had 
moved half a block down Eighth ave- 
nue the frenzied mob began their at- 
tack. <A pistol shot was fired from a 
window, and bricks, stones, and other 
missiles were hurled from roofs and 
sheds, which were covered with people, 
and from among the crowd along the 
street. The police again did excellent 
work, and the soldiers making a demon- 
stration, the crowd fell back. Likea 
refluent wave, however, it again closed 
around the procession, and all saw that 
the rioters were bent on terrible work. 
The attack was resumed with redoub- 
led fury. Projectiles of various kinds 
filled the air. Even women engaged 
in the assault. Still the soldiers did 
not retaliate, though one of their num- 


ber had already been wounded. Near | 


Twenty-fourth street a shot was fired 
from a window, wounding a soldier of 
the Kighty-fourth. Captain Douglas 
was also injured at the same time. 
The KEighty-fourth Regiment then 
raised their guns and fired a volley into 
the densely packed mob, with terrible 
effect. The firing then extended all 
along the line, all the soldiers partici- 
pating except the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment. It is probable the LEighty- 
fourth fired without orders, but Gen. 
Varian, commanding the troops, says, 
in a published card, that the moment 
was a critical one, and had he been 
present in person he would have given 
the command to fire. The firing last- 
ed but a moment or two, during which 
the procession halted. The scene that 
met the eye when the firing ceased beg- 
gars description. The mob rolled back 
in terror, trampling down persons, re- 
gardless of age or sex, and leaving one- 








hundred and thirty-seven persons dead 
and wounded. Sixteen persons were 
killed instantly, and many were left, 
with gaping wounds, in the agonies of 
death. Human bodies lay piled one 
upon another, blood was spattered over 
the pavement, and the dying were try- 
ing to drag themselves to doorways 
and sheltered places, marking their 
paths with gore. The crowd soon re- 
turned, gazing on the terrible scene in 
silence. The dead lay in the street an 
hour before they could be removed to 
Bellevue. ‘The wounded were taken to 
Bellevue and Mount Sinai hospitals 
and cared far. On the morning of 
Thursday, thirty-nine bodies lay dead 
in the Morgue, several of the wounded 
having died. ‘Ten of the wounded 
have since died, making the whole 
number of deaths forty-nine. Several 
who were killed and wounded among 
the crowd had come thither through 
curiosity, taking no part in the attack. 
Two women, a girl aged ten, and a boy 
were among the killed, and two wo- 
men were wounded. William J. Lati- 
mer, merely a spectator, was also kill- 
ed. Two soldiers, were killed, Henry 
C. Page and Sergeant Wyatt, of the, 
Ninth Regiment, and twenty-four were 
wounded, including policemen. Page, 
who was business manager of the 
Grand Opera House, was deliberately 
shot by a ruffian with a horse-pistol, 
nearly the whole top of his skull being 
torn off His comrades quickly aveng- 
ed his death, the dastardly rioter fall- 
ing, pierced with their bullets, Wal- 
ter A. Pryor, of the Ninth, has since 
died of his wounds. Sunday, July 
16, the funeral of Sergeant Wyatt and 
Henry Page, of the Ninth Regiment, 
took place from Calvary Episcopal 
Church. Ten companies of police, the 
Sixth, Ninth, Seventy-first, Twelfth, 
and First Regiments, and delegations 
from the Thirteenth, (Brooklyn,) and 
several other regiments, marched in 
procession. Several thousand persons 
gathered in the streets along the line 
of march. Chaplain Flagg delivered 
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the funeral sermon. The funerals of 
Thomas Sullivan and other victims of 
the riot also took place. ‘Two officers 
of the Seventy-first Regiment, while 
returning from the funeral of the dead 
of the Ninth, were attacked by several 
men, one of whom attempted to run 
them through with a sword-cane. At 
a meeting of the Irish Brigade Officers’ 
Association, July 15th, the calling out 
of the militia was condemned. The 
Fenian Brotherhood have passed reso- 
lutions denouncing Governor Hoffman 
for revoking Superintendent Kelso’s 
order. July 16th, a large meeting was 
held in Indianapolis, at which resolu- 
tions were adopted regarding the at- 
tack of the mob on a peaceable pro- 
cession aS an outrage against civil lib- 
erty, deprecating the conduct of Mayor 
Hall, and commending the action of 
Governors Hoffman and _ Kandolph. 
Three police officers have been placed 
on trial for holding a meeting contrary 
to rules, and passing resolutions de- 
nouncing the action of the Kighty- 
fourth Regiment in firing on the mob. 
The citizens of Morristown, N. J., 
serenaded Gov. Randolph July 16th. 
The Governor made a speech express- 
ing his gratefulness for the approval of 
his acts by all citizens, regardless of 
party or religion. The police and mi- 
litia behaved nobly. Governor Hoff- 
man has tendered the police his thanks. 
The Police Commissioners have also 
adopted resolutions complimentary to 
the force. One regiment got into a 
slight confusion during the attack, but 
soon recovered their order. Further 
disturbances were expected at night, 
and the troops slept on their arms; but 
no outbreak occurred, and morning 
dawned on a quiet city. The Mer- 
chants’ Exchange and the Grand Jury 
have passed votes of thanks to Gover- 
nor Hoffman. There was considerable 
excitement in Brooklyn and Jersey 
City, but no serious disturbance oc- 
curred. Orange celebrations in various 
cities of Canada, and in Dublin, Ire- 
land, passed off quietly. July 17th 





the Police Commissioners adopted res- 
olutions to prevent all processions in 
the future in the streets of New York, 
except funeral and military, without 
having first obtained permission from 
the police. A committee was also ap- 
pointed to obtain legal opinions on the 
subject. The riot was the self-inflic- 
tion of the severest wound which the 
Catholic portion of the Irish have ever 
received in this country. Their whole 
proceeding in regard to the Orange pro- 
cession, from first to last, shows that 
they are animated with a despotic 
spirit which would have been a dis- 
grace to the age of Hildebrand, and 
which, under the circumstances, invites 
an indignation mingled with contempt, 
such as is scarcely felt in reading the 
acts of the Inquisition. It shows that 
they have but little appreciation of the 
American idea of liberty, and that 
they are ready to be used as the pliant 
instruments for the establishment of 
the worst forms of tyranny and op- 
pression. We ought, however, to re- 
member the disadvantages under which 
their race has labored for the past two 
hundred years, and to permit this re- 
collection to modify our judgment of 
their present conduct. 

The delegation sent from the United 
States by the Evangelical Alliance have 
arrived in Russia, and presented their 
petition to Prince Gortschakoff, which 
was favorably received. The petition 
asks that religious tolerance may be 
granted to those Protestants of the 
Baltic Provinces who are prevented 
from ‘ openly returning to the faith of 
their Lutheran ancestors.” The peti- 
tioners ask still further, in behalf of 
American missionaries, distinguished 
by intelligence, piety and scholarship, 
who have labored long and successfully 
among Armenians, Nestorians, and 
other Christians under Mohammedan 
rule in Turkey, and on the borders of 
the Russian Dominions, that his Im- 
perial Majesty’s Christian government 
may be induced to grant, within the 
limits of its jurisdiction, among all 
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subjects not belonging to the Orthodox 
Greek Church, liberty of worship and 
religious instruction, including circula- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. 

Pror. Porter has been chosen Pres- 
ident of Yale College, to succeed Dr. 
Woolsey. He was elected by a vote 
of 14 to 5. The other candidates were 
Prof. Gilman, Dr. Thomson, and Wm. 
M. Evarts. Prof. Porter graduated 
from Yale in 1831, and has been Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
in the College for over thirty years. 
Last year he published an important 
work on American Colleges, giving at 
length his views on college government 
and college studies. He is now sixty 
years old. Yale has graduated 103 
persons. 

“Tad” Lincoln, whose death is an- 
nounced, was a great favorite with his 
father, and very frequently the Presi- 
dent—his private secretary tells us— 
sought recreation and amusement from 
the cares of office and the annoyances 
of office seekers, in watching the 
pranks and performances of this pre- 
cocious lad. When Mrs. Lincoln was 
exposed to the frowns of the world, 
she apparently drew nearer to this son, 
and he was her constant companion 
during her sojourn abroad. That she 
should now be inconsolable at his death 
is not at all surprising. 

Rev. Dr. Eggleston has resigned as 
superintending editor of Independent. 

He began his connection with the 
paper as a Western correspondent, 
signing himself ‘“‘ Penholder.” A little 
more than a year ago he was made one 
of the editors, and upon the retirement 
of Theodore Tilton as editor-in-chief, 
Dr Eggleston was appointed to the po- 
sition he had just vacated. 

Scientists have a new phenomenon 
to analyze. A tidal wave has disturb- 
ed the waters of Lake Superior, an oc- 
currence never before known to have 
taken place on the great lakes. The 
water at Duluth swept into the canal, 
carrying every thing before it at the 
rate of fifteen miles an hour, the flow 








continuing thirty minutes. The cur- 
rent then turned, and ran out at the 
same velocity for twenty minutes. 
The people who saw it were much 
amazed, never having before experi- 
enced, as a cotemporary puts it, such 
a “big scare.” They demand an ex- 
planation, which we hope will be 
given. 

An old and hallowed tradition re- 
quires the Mikado of Japan to seclude 
himself from the public gaze. The 
highest minister of the realm is rarely 
permited to enter the presence of the 
august monarch,.and he has been abso- 
lutely safe from the intrusion of all 
classes of interviewers. The present 
Mikado, however, who is a youth of 
nineteen, often departs from the es- 
tablished custom. He granted a per- 
sonal interview with Secretary Seward 
some time since, and now United 
States Minister de Long has had a 
conversation with him. It is also said 
that he holds frequent personal consulta- 
tions with his ministerial council, and 
indicates in other respects an inclina- 
tion to conform to the progress of civ- 
ilization. 

Lord Derby has greatly surprised 
his tory friends by advocating the abo- 
lition of the commission purchase sys- 
tem. The system has undoubtedly 
greatly impaired the efficiency of the 
army, and proved a great evil. It has 
afforded an opportunity to “ elegant 
young gentlemen” to lead an easy and 
indolent life, and their fathers gladly 
purchase them commissions to keep 
them from getting into mischief. <A 
parent some time since bought the 
oflice of ensign for his son, paying $1,- 
500 for it ; but the candidate could not 
pass examination ; he returned to school 
learned the multiplication table, and 
received his position. This is perhaps 
a fair illustration of the workings of 
the system. ‘Tue candid English mind 
seems to be awaking to the necessity of 
a reform, and the support of so prom- 
inent a Tory as Lord Derby will have 
great influence in bringing it about. 
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MENTAL EXCITEMENT. 


BY H. W. BEECHER. 

PERIODICAL excitements are normal 
to the human constitution. Our very 
life stands on this foundation. Six- 
teen hours’ excitement and eight hours’ 
stupor—sleep. 

There is in the human soul “a com- 
mon feeling,” which, being roused and 
stimulated, renders it possible for men 
to do in one honr the ordinary work of 
ten. It is somewhere said, “ God 
never works by periodical fits.” But 
[ can hardly think of an instance in 
which he works otherwise. 

A man has a right to stimulate him- 
self, for right purposes, in his lower, 
intermediate, and higher nature. It is 
needful that he should do so. All men 
recognize this need in regard to busi- 
ness, politics, social life—but if need- 
ful here, where the senses and even 
selfishness have much infiuence, how 
much more needful when we rise into 
the realm of moral and spiritual things ! 
Revivals of religion are in strict accor- 
dance with natural law. They are not 
to supersede the regular, calm, or- 
ganized action of the church, but to 
work with all this, as an occasional, 
especial power. Men are energized by 
the Holy Spirit, and made able to 
work rapidly. But when the excite- 
ment is worn out, letit go. Don’t try 
to keep it up unnaturally, or by effort. 
All very strong feeling must rest 
quick. 

To men who object to this intensify- 
ing a work, or to repenting in a hurry 
or under excitement, it may be said, 
“See to it, then, that you take the first 
calm moments when the reaction ar- 
rives to become a christian, or you will 
prove that these objections of yours 
are all mere excuses to escape conver- 
sion.” 

When men have a great stone to 
move, they first dig away all the earth 
around it, working moderately and 











taking care to reserve their strength. 
When the earth is removed, they ap- 
ply their lever, and now all take hold. 
At the word, “Now heave, men, 
heave !” each man stands with nerve 
and sinew—he throws’ his whole 
strength into that moment’s effort, and 
the stone is forced from its bed. 

Now what if some man, just as the 
final effort were to be made were to 
ery out, “Stop, men, stop! Have you 
reflected well on what you are about 
to dot Have you thought whether 
you will be able to keep on working all 
day at the rate you will work while 
upheaving that stone ?” 

This doctrine of delay, of shunning 
excitement upon a subject which ought 
always to excite men more than any- 
thing else can, and which ought to 
cause them to be in the greatest pos- 
sible haste, is a delusion and trap of 
the devil, in which he has caught 
thousands of souls. 


ADRIAN COLLEGE. 


THE first article in this number, was 
the graduating address of the author. 
This is both a credit to Mr. VanAuken 
and the Adrian College. Four young 
men, and two young women graduated 
at our college on the 22nd of June. 
The addresses in the aggregate were of a 
very high order. We expect to publish 
several of them in future numbers of 
the miscellany. They were generally 
delivered in a very natural and unpre- 
tending style. We are glad to see the 
spread-eagle style of speaking go out 
of date. Another improvement notice- 
able was a general freedom from min- 
isterial and other unnatural tones. 
We think Adrian College students, by 
some means for several vears past, have 
been noted generally for their good and 
correct elocution. Notwithstanding 
Adrian College has not gained as yet a 
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great name; we believe that few insti- 
tutions carry the student through a 
more solid and thorough course ; and 
students that graduate in such institu- 
tions are more apt to succeed than 
those who have been dazzled by Yale 
and Harvard. We are glad to state 
that Adrian College is gaining in- 
fluence and stability. It has a musical 
department under Prof. J. M. Thom- 
son, in a most prosperous condition. 
It is not strange that the musical de- 
partment in this college is in high re- 
pute. Prof. Thomson is a very modest 
and unpretending man, and is thorough 
to the last. If you want your children 
to learn the science of music, put them 
under his tuition. 


——— PPI EE EHH 


Ir would please us very much to 
have all who owe for the MiscELLANY 
send us the amount by mail at onCe. 
We gave notice in the June number 
that we should continue to send the 
MiscELLaANny to all who did not notify 
us before the issue of the July number 
that they wished to discontinue. As 
we have given a fair notice we shall 
expect those to whom we send this 
number will continue at least this vol- 
ume. The expense of the MisceLLany 
is now so very small that but very 
few are unable to take it. We givea 
great amount of reading for the 
cost. We give on the average 
forty large pages of closely printed 
matter. Where can any one get so 
much reading of so high a character 
for the same amount? The paper is of 
a very fine quality, and the printing a 
great credit to those whom we employ 
to do it. Our terms are in advance 
at the present low rates. We shall 
expect no one to delay payment, only 
under peculiar circumstances, of strict 
necessity. 








PROSPECTUS. 


THe design of the MIscELLANY is 
the highest possible influence upon the 
mind. It is made up with great care 
from the best authors of the age. A 
part of the articles are written for the 
MisceLLany, and the other part made 
up from the gems, abridged with care, 
from the costly and rare books of the 
world. We areconfident that no other 
publication, for the same money, pre- 
sents so rare a treat to.the elevated 
soul. 





It is a very pleasing thing to us, 
that our subscribers are doing more to 
extend the circulation of the Miscella- 
ny than ever before Of late a lady 
subscriber in this city, said to us, “I 
expect to visit Chicago and St. Louis 
and be gone some ten days, I will see 
if I can get some one to take the Mis- 
cellany.” This lady is highly edu- 
cated, is wealthy, and living in the 
highest style. We speak of this to 
show that persons who occupy the 
highest positions in society, if they 
really are refined and noble minded, do 
not feel that it is beneath their dignity 
to solicit subscribers for a work so ele- 
vating in its influence. 

Back numbers can always be furn- 
ished. The terms are $1.25 for the 
year (2 vols.) or 63 cents for one vol. 
of six months. July and January be- 
gin volumes. 

We invite particular attention to 
those who are interested in the litera- 
ture of our sabbath schools, to the 
Miscellany. We think for the larger 
scholars no work could be introduced 
more appropriate. Where three or 
more copies are taken a discount of 25 
cents will be made on each. 

We want active agents in all parts 
of the county, to whom a most liberal 
percentage will be given. 








